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TWO TIMELY BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA 
By ROY DEVEREUX. With a Map. 


CONTENTS: 


L On the Edge of the South. —IL Politics at the mg Be The City of Gold (Johannesburg).—IV. What I Saw of Pretoria 
ing an interview with President Kruger)—V. In Bechuanaland (Mafeking)._-VL The Evolution of Rhodesia. -VIL The 
asaya, “id and Mr. Rhodes.-VIII. Kimberley As It Is.—IX. The Garden Colony (Natal).—X. In Portuguese Terri- 
t ( ‘oa Bay), containing an interview with President Steyn of the Orange Free State. XI. Under Tricolor and Eagle 
( ascar and German East Africa).—XIL British East Africa.—XIII. Some vations and Reflections, 
HIS is the latest and best work on the British-Boer War. The author has had most unusual opportunity for observa 
tion, having recently visited Johannesburg, Kimberley, Mafeking, and other places in South Africa, and having had 
interviews with President Kruger, President Steyn, Sir Alfred Milner, and Cecil Rhodes. Her narrative is most vivid and 
thoroughly up-to-date, giving a clear account of South Africa as it is to-day. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER 


The Adventures and Observations of an American in Rhodesia 


By WILLIAM HARVEY BROWN 
With 32 illustrations and 2 folding maps 





Crown Seo, $1.75 


Octave, $3.00. 


“* Every word in Mr. Brown’s ‘On the South African Frontier’ is the simple, straightforward word of a frontiersman who has a 
tale to tell, and tells it without too much varnish. ’Tis an active, courageous American boy, who has gone out into God’s wilderness 
to try his fortune. He should havea hearing. As a mere narrative of stirring adventures, the book can be recommended to the ge- 
owes reader; but it is of espscial value just now on account of the interesting side light it throws upon the British method of govern- 


jDg savages.”— Literature. 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN. J/lustrated. 2 v0ls., 800, $5.00 net. 


* “*They are, in the first place, saturated with the spirit ef literature. . . . One is continually aware, in reading these letters, of 
felicities of style, charming turns of phrase, of the play, variety, and freshness of an artistic mind ; and these, it is hardly necessary 
to say, combined with that sense of form which was almost a passion with Stevenson, are the qualities which make literature. As « 
piece of literature, this correspondence will long be read.”— The Outlook. 





4A THRILLING RECORD OF ADVENTURE 


THE HIGHEST ANDES 
By EDWARD A. FITZ GERALD, F.RGS. 


With go full-page illustrations, 10 of them in photogravure. Large 8v0, $6.00 net. 


‘*A well-written record of a most arduous piece of exploration, carefully planned and carried out with amazing pluck in the 
teeth of difficulties, discouragements, and dangers. . . . It is almost appalling to one whose experience of mountain terrors does not 
range beyond the Alps to read of the risks and hardships cheerfully f: by these intrepid explorers.”—The Atheneum. 








TWO NOTABLE NOVELS 


For the Freedom of the Sea 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Richly illustrated. r12mo, $1.50. 


“‘The very name of this noble romance is like a clarion call. 
. . « The whole story deals with powerful motives and great 
deeds. Its tone is elevated, its style vivid and enthralling. It is 
distinctively one of the strong books of the year.”— Boston 





In Connection with 


The De Willoughby Claim 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Third edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


** Her characters are masterpieces Of creation, and their range 
isa wide one. In ‘Big Tom De abet ’ Mrs. Burnett has 
created a distinctly unique character. e are happier and better 
for knowing him.”—New York Times. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[ Hntered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advanee, postpaid, to 
any partof the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-L bel of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriver, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or / ostal Order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 79. New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 
lines to the ch, 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page $2h,. 

A p1ge, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 

et, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P, M. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
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JOAN OF ARC. By Francois C. Loweut. 
$2.00. “ As a piece of historical biography it is a noble 
success.”—Am. Historical Review. 

HOUGHTON, MIPPLIN & CO. 


, 





Educational 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d 8 
4822 °ROUGH SC Fees COL for GIRLS 





Mrs. G Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin treet. 
‘HE 1E MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding ne Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for Co 


ARYLAND, Be timore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 


DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls,—37th year will begin September 
28,1899. Mrs. ¢ P. Leresvee, Princ 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 








qr. TIMOTHY s "SCHOOL for Girls re- 
OF School, Mise M. C. Camren, Miso B. it, GARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SamMvEL C. BENNETT. 





Massacuvusetts, Dux 
P? WDER POINT SCHOOL.— — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes yt oun rye 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. MELT. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING gun pat SCHOOL 


FOR GI ks 
Students prepared for college. 


SS ARABS S Boarding and Day 
for Girls. Established in 1848. Saeslanae 
BSL ny — Sept.28. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING: AND PAINTING, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ng Ay ogy 
Instructors “EC.” cea FW. BENSON, 

PHILIP HALE and Painting; B. L. 

Decora- 








PRATT, M edelling; a WM. STONE. 

tive ae S IN, Anatomy; A. K. 
CROSS, Perspective. = use of Museum e 
ries. Paige Poreign Scholarship for men and 
women. Hamblen Schola Ten Free 


——-., = prizes in an or circulars 
Miss ; WLIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 gent, Bag. aoe. 
533 Cooper oe mil 25 Kin; 
378 Wabash Ave. Chi 525 Stee’ n ‘Bk. sie Angeles. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franci 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent. teachers, Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HarLaNn P. FrRenNcu, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. Oldest and best Py et? in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 8 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Teachers, etc. 
WANTED 


for September, 1900, in an incorporated school near 
New York, masters for En lish, science, and modern 
languages. Highest quali cations required. Salary 


iberal. 
‘Address DEAN, Room 18, 88 Park Row, New York. 


ARENTS GOING ABROAD, OR FOR 
other reasons wishing a temporar: home for their 
children, with refined influences and thoughtful care, 
may find such bas applying to M. P. T. W., Box 413, New- 
tonville, Mass. Highest references given and required. 


("a W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 

















TRANSLATIONS 


From all the literary lan anguages of Europe into English, 
German, French, 7 nis asian, etc., by a Univer- 
sity Instructor. {entific translations a 8 clalty.) 
Le gee of references for work done for leading libra- 
ies, corporations, and scholars. Address 0. k. Sore of 
Papiisner of The Nation. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
N THREE PARTS. 

By L. Cc. Boname, — South 16th St., Philadelphia 

A carefully graded pin Reg = requirements for 

entrance examination a Practice in conversa- 


thon and tho Hin Pronune lation and Grammar, 
phan suoroun dg in Poe well-made series, ‘Teach: 


wend is will’find the three books hel land inte- 
era and pupl pfu 











Travel. 


“jt BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 
5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1900. 


For Win to West Indies 


Including Bermuda, Porto Rico and Cuba 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Jan. 4 and Feb. 3 
PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Jan.J3 and Feb.14, 


Duration of Cruise about 32days. 20 days in the Tro- 
= Pg Pamphlets and full informat ~. ow to 
E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., A 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPA ne TD 
roadway, New Y 


39 
THOMAS Comm, « SON, 261 Broadway, 
HERN, Secretary. iad Canada. 


Winter Tour. 


A high-class private y will sail Southern Spain 
by North German Lloy a, for Sou papain. 
Heypt, reece, Italy, the Riviera, Paris 
tion), and London, Duration of trip, four eae. 
Send at once for itineraries and references to 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR, 
72 Globe Building, - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 

Oriental parties leave New Vork February 
The 17 and April 18. Escorted tours to all parts 
Orient °f,,the world. Independent steamship and 
railway tickets. Special inducements to clubs 
and societies. Illustrated itineraries free. 
and CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 609-6 

Passion Building, t aS 220 roadway, 8 
Play. ae oem hy ew York City; 1011 Chestnut 
Philadelphia;621 Marquette Building,Chicago, 

















PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Private cy conducted by Prof, CAMILLE THUR- 
WANG ER st Pierce Building, Boston. Pocket Guide 
Book of Paris free; send stamp. 





Resorts. 
A Beautiful Winter Home 


IN FLORIDA 


To be Sold to Close an Estate. 
Send for Booklet. 
Estate of Bela Hubbard, Detroit, Michigan. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA, 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Illustrated pene hlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, premieres Pension 
ieeeapenmer, has removed 4 Tindenau.Piate 
New house, —— situated, with southern 
srqemers. Equipped w modern appointments; 











'ASHINGTON. D. C.—Private sents, 

Transient and winter guests. are, samgres to 
Executive Mansion, on car line to Ca Highest 
references. Mrs. Mason, 1827 H Str 








We buy and sell bills of exchange to 

LETTERS and make Cable Transfers of Money on 

Europe, Austral and South Africa; 

also make collections and issue OCom- 

CREDIT. mercial and Travellers Credits avail- 
able fn all parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 
For class use or private students of history. 
French Revolution Volume, $1.25, 

Including five numbers, aggregating 163 pages. 


Circulars DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
on application. Univ. of Pa., Philada., Penn. 


KIN DERGARTEN svpp.iges 


t SCHERMERHORN'S 8 East 14th St., N. Y, 
. or New Catalogue. 
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A Gift Shawl! 


‘¢Practical gifts,’’ says The Home 
Journal, New York, “ are always highly 
esteemed, and much more so, of course, 
if they have other intrinsic merit, but 
the choice of such gifts is limited by 
taste in their disposal. How few think 
of a shawl, appropriate for young or old, 
and certainly in taste wherever handker- 
chiefs would not be. A shaw! admirably 
answering the purpose is ‘the Augusta 
Victoria Empress Shoulder Shawl.’ 
It is hand-woven, about forty inches 
square, with six-inch fringe; warp silk, 
woof wool; comes in light green, delicate 
pink, recberché red, light blue, stylish 
yellow, white or black color, sent post- 
paid and registered for $7.50, and is 
made by the Susacuac Weaving Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa.’’ 


Readers and bien have noon Waiting for this 
p-to-Date, 
Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book, 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large 8vo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50; 
Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 








CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For saleby all booksellers. Send for Cutalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 

















Books When “en pices ask for 
LIBERAL Wheeseed" you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books write for qeotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of Looks 
at reduced prices ie for 10-cent stamp. 


GRANT, Books, 
23 W, 42p Sr., : NEW YORK. 
(Mention this Gdvertisement una receive a discount.) 





Fo W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave Ae 88th and 39th Ste., New York. 
jmporsers of F Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Pub enero,” auchnitz! 8 British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
matlied on demand. New books received from Paris and 
Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Kare Books. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Diath tele ee Ticerstete, wony Printed Books in 
Black Let Ancient Artistic Bookb ndings, rare Prints 
and Autographs etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with- 
BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


FRENCH BOOKS “wma 
Complete Catalogue on i ae 











OOKS, SECONDH AND AND NE W, 


The Only Typewriter 
Fitted with Ball Bearing 
Type-Bars 1s 





These contribute to the light touch and long 
wear for which the Densmore is noted. 


+- CATALOGUE FREE... 


DENSMORE TY PEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, New York. 





Second Edition Ready 


Paolo& Francesca 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Uniform with his ‘“* Poems.” 


Price, $1.25 





“ Passion is aglow on every page "’—Spectator. 





JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., N.Y. City 











Standard and Rare. Books bought. ae 
E. W. Jouweon, 2 BE. 42d & 





: The Divina Commedia 
and Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri. 


Translated, with Notes and Studies, by the late 
E. H. Puvmprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


Five volumes, each with Frontispiece and Index of 
Subject and Names. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—Limp cloth, uncut edges. 
Five volumes in a box, per set, $4 00. 

STUDENT’S EDITION.—Cloth, imo. Price, per 
volume, 50 cents. Any volume in the Student's 
Edition sold separately. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. London. 


THE STANDAR 
OPERAGLASS 
Airinawadie Auisic L 


TIFFANY STUDIOS 


Illustrated Historical Booklets sent upon request. 


333-341 Fourth Ave. New York. 
OOK S.—All aang * hag Books supplied, 


no matter on what sub Acknowledged the 
world over as the most expert bookfinders extant. 
Please state wante. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John seagns oe Street, pirmingnams, England. 

















ss Manders,” * by Elwyn Barron. 
Pubttehes by L. ¢. PAGE & 0. 





n, Mase, 













Regutered Trade Mare 


TOWELS. 


In Our Annual Sale 
1,124 Dozen Hemstitched 
Towels at Special Prices. 

For general use in the bed- 


room no towel is superior to 
the sharp, durable, and ab- 


sorbent Huckaback. To-day 
we offer 1,124 dozen, some 
plain ; others with damask 


figures; every one choice and 
of pure linen. 
Lot 11—146 doz., 22x40 inch, 


white with damask border (fine), 83.00 per doz 
Lot 12—159 doz., 22x42 in., plain 

white huck (fine) mes deze Oe 
Lot 13—#2 doz., 23x44 tn., plain 

white huck (heavy).... . OO 
Lot 14—100 doz., 24x40 in., plain 

white huck (heavy) . 83.00 


Lot 15—62 doz., 24x42 in., white 


with damask border (fine)... 3.00 
Lot 16—115 doz., 23x40 in., plain 
white huck (medium tine)...... 4,00 
Lot 17—200 doz., 23x41 in., white 
with damask border (heavy)... 4.5) 
Lot 18—160 doz., 25x40 in., da 
mask figured huck (fine)........ 6.00 
Lot 19—100 doz., 27x43 in., plain 
White huck (heavy).. . 6.00 


Exceptional values are offered in every de 
partment at this time. Send for booklet de- 
scribing the goods in detail. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


ppgemin gton 
Typewriters 


render 


Reliable Service 


TWO STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
New Revised Edition 
Write for circulars. For eale by all bookedilers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 
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Some Notable Books to be Published Early in 1900 by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


ALLEN.—The Reign of Law. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp- 
fleids. By James LANE ALLEN, au- 
th or of “‘ Aftermath,” ‘*The Choir 
Invisible’ A new uniform editior 
of Mr. A'len‘s earlier books. 


A Kentucky Cardinal, Aftermath, 
etc., is also in press. 


BAILEY.—Botany. A Text- 
book for Schools. By L. H. Barney, 
Cornell University. 


See also GARDEN CRarT SERIEs, and 
Rurat Scrence SERIES. 


BALDWIN.—Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology. Edit- 
ed by J. Mark BaLpwin, Princeton 
University. 2 volumes. 


BONSAL.—The Golden 
Horseshoe. By StrepHen Bonsat, 
war correspondent of the New York 
Herald, etc. 


BUCKINGHAM.—Thermody- 


namics. By EpGar BUCKINGHAM, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


CANDEE.—How Women May 
Earn a Living. A HANDBOOK oF 
OCCUPATIONS FOR WomEN. By Mrs. 
HELEN C. CanDEE. 


CHANNING.—A Short His- 
tory of the United States for use 
in Grammar Schools. By Epwarp 
CuanwminG, Harvard University, au- 
thor of ‘‘ A Student’s History of the 
United States,” etc 


CLARK.--The Natural Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. By Joun B. 
Ciark, Columbia University. 


ee 
DRAHMS. — The Criminal: 
His Personnel and Environment. 
A Scientific Study. By Aveust 
Driums, Chaplain of State Prison, 
San Quentin, Cal. Introduction by 
CasaR LoMBROSO. 


ELY.—ltonopolies and Trusts 
By Ricuarp T. Ery. The initial 
volume of The Citizens’ Library of 
Economics, Politics, and Sociology. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. 

-Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHeyne 

and J. SUTHERLAND Buiack. Vol. II. 
Cloth, $5.00: leather, $7.50. 


ESMARCH and KOWALZIG. 
—Surgical Technique. Being a 
Handbook and Operating Guide for 
all Operations on the Head and 
Trunk. By Fr. Esmarcu and H. 
Kowa.zic. Translated and Edited 
by Lupwie Grav, Ph.D., and Wm. 

. SuLuIvaN, M.D. 500 Illustrations. 


GARDEN-CRAFT SERIES. — 
Principles of Vegetable Gardening. 
By LH. Batvey, Cornell Universi- 
ty, Editor of the Series. 


Amateurs’ Practical Garden- 
k. Containing the Simplest Di- 
rections for Growing the Common- 
est Plants about the House or Gar- 
den. By C. KE. Hunn and L. H. Bat- 
Ley, Cornell University. 


GATES.—-Studies in Litera- 
ture. Second Series. By Lewis E. 
Gatta, Harvard University, author 
of * Three Studies in Literature.” 








GAYLEY. — Representative 
English Comedies. Under the gene- 
ral ne of CHARLES M, Gay- 
LEY, University of California. Five 
volumes. 


GIDDINGS.—-Democracy and 
Empire. By FRANKLIN H. GippINas, 
Columbia ‘University, author of 
* Principles of Sociology,” etc. 


GOODNOW. — Politics and 
Administration. A Strupy in Gov- 
ERNMENT. By FRANK J. Goopnow, 
Columbia University. 


-A Municipal Program. Prepared 
by a special Committee of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. Edited 
by Frank J. Goopnow. 


GOODSPEED.—Israel’s Mes- 
sianic Hope. By Groree 8 Goop- 
SPEED, University of Chicago. 


GOODYEAR.—The_  Renais- 
sance and Modern Art. By Wm. H. 
GoopyEaR, Brooklyn tnstitate. 
With over 200 Illustrations. 


HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. - 
Me III., including Parts III. and 


HARRISON.—Home Nurs- 
ing, Modern Scientific Methods 
for the Care of the Sick. ByS. Eva 
HARRISON. 


HARRISON. —- TENNYSON, 
RUSKIN, MILL AND OTHER 
LITERARY ESTIMATES. By 
FREPERIC HARRISON. 


HART.—American History 
as told by Contemporaries. By 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Harvard 
University. Parts II. and IV. 


—Source Readers of American His- 
tory. By ALBerT BusHNELL Hart, 
Harvard University. 

Vol. I. Colonial Children. 


HERRICK, — The Web of 
Life. By Rosert Herrick, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, author of ‘‘ The 
Gospel of Freedom.” 


HURD.—The Bennett Twins. 


By Grace MARGUERITE Hurp. 


JONES. — European Travel 
J Women. By Mary CapwALAaDER 
JONES. 


KENDALL.—Illustrative 


Texts on go History. By 
EvizaBbetu K. KENDALL. 


LEWIS.—Manual of English 
Composition. Second Part by Ep- 
win Hersert Lewis, Ph.D., Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. 


LIDDELL.—Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue, Knight’s Tale, and the 
Nonne Preeste’s Tale. Edited by 
Mark H. Lippe.., University of 
Texas. Alsoin two parts separate- 
ly. Part l.—A iddie nglish 
Grammar: Introduction and Notes. 
Part Il.—The Text, 





LILIENTHAL.—Imperative | 


Surgery. For the General Practi- 

tioner, the Specialist, and the Re- 

cent Graduate By Howarp LILIEN- 

omy M.D., Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
ork. 


MACDOUGAL.—The Nature 
and Work of Plants. An introduc- 
tion to the study of Botany. ed 
DanteL T. MacDoveaL, New Yor 
Botanical Garden. 


MEZES.—Ethics Descriptive 
and Explanatory. A Text Book for 
Colleges and Universities. By Sip- 
ngY E. Mezes, University of Texas. 


MORRIS.—Ilan and His An- 
cestor. By CHaRLEeS Morris, au- 
thor of the ‘** The Aryan Race,” etc. 


NEW TESTAMENT HAND- 
BOOK. Edited by SHaILerR Matu- 
Ews, Univ. of Chicago. New vol- 
umes. 


GOULD. —The Biblical ey, of 
on New Testament. By E. P. 
OULD. 


MUZZEY.—The Rise of the New 
Testament. By W.S. Muzzey. 


OPPENHEIM.—The Medical 
Diseases of Childhood. By Dr. 
NATHAN OPPENHEIM, author of 
‘The Development of the Child.” 


ORMOND. — Foundations of 


Knowledge. By ALEXANDER T. OR- 
MOND, Princeton University. 


OSTROGORSKI.— Democracy 
and the Organization of Political 
Parties. By M. OstroGorskI. Trans- 
lated by Frederick Clarke, with an 
introduction by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce. 


PALMER.—One Year of Sun- 
day-school Lessons for Young 
Children. By FLoRENCE PALMER. 


POWELL.—A History of the 
United States for Beginners. By 
—_- W. P. PowELL, ashington, 


RURAL SCIENCE SERIES.— 
abe by L. H. Bailey, Cornell Uni- 


BAILEY.—Principles of Vegetable 
Gardening. By L. H. Batzey, 
Cornell University. 


BREWER. — The Principles of 
Stock Breeding. By W H. Brew- 
ER, Yale University. The Ap- 
plication of Biological Laws to 
the Breeding of Domestic Ani- 
mals, including Poultry. 


FAIRCHILD—Rural Wealth and 


Welfare. By Grorce T. Fair- 
cHiLD, Berea College. 
KING—Irrigation and Draina 


By F. H. Kina, University of Wis- 
consin, author of * The Soil.” 


ROBERTS.—The Farmstead. The 
Making of the Rural Home and 
the Layout of the Farm, = I. 
Roperts, author of ‘The Fertility 
of the Land,” 


Send for the New Announcement List, just ready, and 
also for the complete Catalogue of Books published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SEARS.—An Outline of Po- 
litical Growth in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Epmunp H. Szars, 
Prin. of Mary Institute, St. Louis. 


SMITH.—The Teaching and 
Study of Elementary Mathe- 
matics. By Prin. Davin EvuGENEe 
Samira, State Normal School, Brock- 
port, N. Y. 


SMITH. — Mary Paget. A 
Romance of Old Bermuda. By 
Minna CAROLINE SMITH. 


SPARKS.—Iten who [lade 
the Nation. By Epwin E. Sparks, 
University of Chicago. 


STODDARD.—The Evolution 
of the English Novel. By Francis 
7 a University of New 

ork. 


STURGIS. — Dictionary of 
Architecture. Edited by RusseL. 
Struraeis. VollI., A.E. rofusely 
illustrated. 


SWIFT.—Brook Farm, Its 
Members, Scholars and Visitors. 
By Linpsay Swirt. National Studies 
in American Letters 


TARR AND McMURRY.— 
School Geography. A series of 3 
vols. = Raupg# 8S. Tarr, Cornell 
University, and D, F, McMurry, 
N. Y. Teachers’ Training College. 


TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE, 
the larger. Edited by Israg. Go. 
LANCZ. In twelve volumes, 12mo, 
illustrated. Vols. 1. and II. Now 
Ready. 


TITCHENER. First Experi- 
ments. in Psychology. A Manual 
of Laboratory Practice By Eb- 
waRD B. TircHEeNER, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


TOLLER.—Outlines of the 
History of the English Language. 
By T. Nortucore Tou_er, Manches- 
ter College, England. 


WELTON.—The Logical Bas- 
es of Education. By J. Wetton, 
Victoria University. 


WILLIAMS.—The Elements 
of the Theory and Practice of 
Cookery. A text-book of House- 
hold Science for use in Schools. By 
Mary E. Wivuiams, Supervisor of 
Cooking, New York Public Schools, 
and KATHARINE R, FISHER. 


WILSON.— A Handbook of 
Domestic Science and Household 
Art. FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Edited by LucyL W, 
Wiutson, Philadelphia Normal 
School. With chapters by other 
Specialists. 


WOODBERRY.—Ilakers of 
Literature. Being aon tale Shel- 
ley, Landor, Browning, old, By- 
ron, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, 
and others By Grorce E. Woop- 
BERRY, Columbia University. 
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The Week. 


The reported 
Hay’s efforts to obtain a joint interna- 
tional guarantee of the “open door” in 
China will constitute, if real, a great di- 
plomatic achievement. That the Gov- 
ernment has been working for this end 
has been no secret. The President al- 
luded to the matter in his message, when 
he said that no infringement of 
treaty rights in China had yet occurred, 
and that the purpose of the Adminis- 
tration was to see that none should oc- 
cur. That expression suggests the ra- 
tionale of the affair—to maintain unim- 
paired our commercial rights in China 
enjoyed under existing treaties. The dan- 
ger was, of course, that 
annexations, or “‘leases’’ for ninety-nine 
years as the wise it call, might have the 
effect of snuffing out our treaties. China 
would be disposed still to observe them, 
but would the European Powers who had 
taken over Chinese territorv? The ex- 
ample of English experience in Mada- 
gascar is instructive. When France, not 
without some diplomatic trickery, sud- 
denly declared Madagascar French terri- 
tory, instead of merely a French protec- 
torate, British treaty rights of trade in 
that island were at once extinguished. 
Lord Salisbury complained, but M. Hano- 
taux was firm, and the English were left 
without redress. Mr. Hay foresaw a simi- 
lar peril to our interests in China, and 
took steps to forestall it diplomatically. 


Secretary 


success of 


our 


the successive 





Mr. Kasson has taken a hand in ex- 
plaining the French reciprocity treaty. 
He is naturally displeased at the asser- 
tion of the French Government that they 
got quite the better of him in the bar- 
gain. As a matter of fact, he is certain 
that he worsted them. They were sim- 
ply in despair at his superior craft and 
cunning in the negotiation, and at one 
time ruefully thought of abandoning the 
whole treaty, which was such a monu- 
ment of their diplomatic defeat; but 
finally they concluded to put a bold face 
on it and tell the Chamber that they 
had got the better of the wily Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Kasson, however, is not put- 
ting a bold face on it when he affirms 
that he completely outmanceuvred the 
Frenchmen; he is telling the simple 
historic truth, and has no thought of 
influencing the action of the Senate. 
Truthful James could not be more gol- 
emn than he in assuring the troubled 
California fruit-growers that their inte- 
rests are dear to his heart, and have 
hot been neglected in the least. But the 
amusing thing about all this. as about 


| 


of them. “In 





that free-trade 


arguments are so innocently used by men 


the Argentine treaty, is 


who have gone all their lives in horror 


any other mouth said 


Pascal's Jesuit, “these opinions would 


be orthodox”; coming from a Jansenist, 


of course they were heretical. So we 


say, if anybody but Mr. McKinley talk- 


ed as he does about the French 


Argentine treaties, he would be a free- 


trader. 





Appraiser Wakeman continues to be a 
thorn in the side of New York importers. 
lt has seemed to be his view all along 
that importing is an immoral act, which 
has somehow been recognized and tole- 
rated by the United States Government, 
but which men 
nance and prevent as much as possible. 


good should discounte- 
So he takes all possible means to check 
this kind of The result 
is that foreign trade really belonging to 


misdemeanor. 


New York seeks other ports, where less 
fanatical stationed. It 
would not be surprising if New York 
should receive the bulk of her dry-goods 
of foreign through the 
before the expiration of 
Wakeman’'s term. So, as we cannot have 
Wakemans at all we should 
not be suppressing the evil practice of 
importing, but only changing its lurk. 
ing-place. A Wash- 
ington that Wakeman will not be re- 
moved from office, but will be 
warned to mend his ways. Such leniency 
will be a the part of the 
Wakeman has _ re- 
warnings to “be decent,” 


appraisers are 


make Boston 


custom-house 


our ports, 


report comes from 


that ne 


mistake on 
higher authorities. 
ceived many 
but they have been of no avail, because 
the crime of importing was constantly 
As well expect 
a Puritan of the seventeenth century to 
keep his hands off an image in a Catholic 
church. Foreign goods are a kind of god- 
less idolatry to the Wakeman vision, and 
an importer, although he may be a pro- 
tective tariff man himself and a member 
of the very League of which Wakeman 
was Secretary, is in his eyes an object of 


going on before his eyes. 


sleepless vigilance and never ending sus- 
picion. 

The native Cuban press treated Gen. 
farewell 
“We 


Diario de la 


Brooke's 
grave humor. 
the 
Brooke 


proclamation with 
look around us,” 
said Varina, “as Gen. 
urges us to do, but we do not 
One of 
prison reform, 
upon which Gen. Wood seems now to be 
with the new 
Military Governor all factions are very 


see the things he says we shall.” 


them was judicial and 


entering vigor. Towards 


respectful. ‘This, however, may be only 
provisional, until Wood chooses his Ca- 
binet; then he will be apt to hear things 
said in fluent Castilian. The 


already demands the dismissal of Gen. 


Cubano 


' 


Ludiow, who, it ivs has governed by 
means of ukases signed with t! ‘int of 
his sword Phese ! 
| of the swarming difficulti ‘ \ 
try the patience and tact of G: Wood 
in his new and arduous posit but 
which we think he will surmo 
We suppose that the incorp 

the Panama Canal Campar \ 
Jersey on Wednesday of last wes 4 in 
tended partly to remove the dead})) 
proach that it was a “foreign” ent 

This was used as a fatal taunt in the 





last Congress. It wild be no longer avai 


abie, however, now that the incorpora 


tors are able to announce “the Ameri 


canization of the Panama Canal! Thi 


makes the Panama route at least as pa 
triotic as the Nicaragua plan, and 
the eminent engineers who are investi 
gating the comparative technical merit 
of the 
invidious 
look 


canal. 


two are at liberty to dismiss all 


questions about the flag 


only for the better place to dig a 
Their report cannot, in ali prob 
laid 


session. 


ability, be before Congress 


In its 


present The President evidently 
does not expect that it will be, as he said 
in his that “a 


and complete investigation is called 


message comprehensive 


Which will require much labor and consi 


derable time for its accomplishment.” 
Yet this, of course, has not prevented 
the impetuous Hepburn and the flers 


Morgan from announcing that they 
bills for the 


pro 


pose to push 


construction 


of a Nicaragua Canal, without waiting 
for any little thing like a Government 
report. They will be more than ever 


inclined to make haste when they learn 
that the Americanized Panama Company 
proposes to raise American capital and 
complete its canal without asking money 


from Congress. 


President McKinley 
surdity of forbidding Federal office 
attend the 


convention for 


must see the ab- 
hold 
ers to 


Republican national 


two or three days next 
June, and at the same time allowing one 
of the chief office holders 


to act for nearly a year as chairman of 


among such 


an important partisan commilitee. It 
logical to let First Assistant 
Heath be head of 


the “committee on organization and lite 


would be 


Postmaster-General 


rature” just established by the Repub- 


lican national committee, and also 


to let as many throughout 


postmasters 
the country go to the convention at 
Philadelphia as could secure « 
as delegates It ( 
to prohibit 


both superior and subordinates, But to 


would be logical also 
such partisan activity by 
say that Mr. Heath of Indiana may turn 
himself into a partisan worker for the 


next ten months, as First Assistant 
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Postmaster-General at Washington, 
while he could not even be a delegate 
to the national convention if he were 
a postmaster at home, seems too ridi- 
culous for the President to permit—to 
say nothing of the scandal involved in 
the license to neglect his public duties 
thus given the official who stands next 
to the head in a great department. 





The news which Elliot Danforth, for- 
merly our leading silver and Bryan Dem- 
ocrat in this State, has brought from the 
South confirms similar information from 
Washington. He says that the Southern 
Democratic leaders are not insisting upon 
making free silver the main issue in next 
year’s campaign, that they acknowledge 
that the situation has changed since 1896, 
and that they now think Trusts and 
imperialism will be the dominant issues 
in 1900. As for candidates, they mention 
only Bryan for first place, with some 
Zastern man for second. Why not throw 
over Bryan with the free-silver issue? 
He never had any other excuse for being 
a candidate, and, without that issue, he 
will have no claim to a renomination. 
If he consents to be separated from his 
issue, he will be repudiated by the free- 
silverites and other Populistic elements, 
which were attracted to him by that 
alone, and he will have great difficulty 
in gaining the confidence of other ele- 
ments, both in and out of the Democrat- 
ic party. Distrust of the man is as strong 
as distrust in his issue, and if the party 
has the sagacity to see its opportunity, 
it will make thorough work of its un- 
loading, and throw both overboard to- 
gether. 





The reaction of sentiment in the House 
of Representatives regarding the treat- 
ment of the Roberts case from Utah at 
the opening of the session encourages 
the hope that the Constitution may re- 
ceive more attention when another 
claim to a seat comes before that body. 
Most Representatives now concede that 
the Mormon claimant ought to have been 
admitted upon his regular credentials, 
and then expelled with all the impres- 
siveness which such deliberate action 
would have commanded. These Con- 
gressmen will be disposed to pay more 
heed to the fundamental law when the 
case of Gen. Wheeler of Alabama comes 
before the present House than was paia 
in the last. The Federal Constitution 
says that “no person holding any of- 
fice under the United States shall be a 
member of either house during his con- 
tinuance in office.” Gen. Wheeler held 
the office of general in the United States 
volunteers during the last Congress, but 
still claimed the right to a seat in the 
House when he chose to appear there, 
and the claim was allowed. It is safe to 
say that he will not be permitted to do 
the same thing again in this Congress. 





It turns out that the Seventy-first New 





York Regiment does not deserve the bad 
preéminence recently given it of put- 
ting in the largest number of claims for 
pensions yet received from any regi- 
ment which took part in the war with 
Spain. Its applications at last accounts 
numbered only 311, while 650 have come 
in from the Ninth Massachusetts. This 
latter regiment never had a strength ex- 
ceeding 1,200 men. It was not mustered 
into the service until May, 1898, and was 
mustered out six months later. The re~ 
markable and discreditable contrast be~ 
tween the rush for pensions by soldiers 
in the brief Spanish war and the spirit 
manifested by the men who served in 
the Union army during the four years’ 
struggle against the Southern Confede- 
racy, is best shown by comparing these 
figures for the Seventy-first New York 
and the Ninth Massachusetts with the 
figures for the Pennsylvania regiment 
which was commanded during the civil 
war by Col, Beaver, afterward Governor 
of the State. This regiment had 2,094 
enlistments from the beginning to the 
ending of the war. Up to the close ct 
1882, seventeen years after the end ot 
the war, only 475 applications for pen- 
sions had been filed, of which 90 came 
from widows, 23 from minors, and 53 
from dependent relatives. Most of the sol- 
diers of Col. Beaver’s regiment on whose 
account pensions were granted, were ac- 
tually killed in battle or died of their 
wounds. 





The plan to increase the number of 
chaplains in the army, which is now be- 
ing urged by the War Department, 
should meet with little public encourage- 
ment. For years past the clergymen ap- 
pointed to the army have largely been 
men who failed to do well in civil life, 
and who got their positions only by using 
political pulls. Once in the service they 
have been of little value, except as teach- 
ers in far-away posts, and have been re- 
tired within comparatively few years af- 
ter their appointment, the average period 
of service of those now on the retired 
list being little more than twelve years, 
while scandals have by no means been 
infrequent in the corps. For many years 
thoughtful army officers have favored 
the total abolition of the office, and fore- 
most among these was Gen. Sherman, 
who, loyal churchman as he was, never 
failed to denounce the clerical scram~ 
bling for office which these places caus- 
ed. In view of the fact that’ the War 
Department is now trying Chaplain 
Shields for intoxication, that charges are 
pending against another, and that, when 
ordered to Manila recently, several chap- 
lains resorted to all sorts of curious de- 
vices to escape duty in the field, the de- 
sire of the War Department to increase 
this class of non-combatant officers has 
much need of justification. 


Good citizens all over the country, no 





less than in Illinois, will rejoice at the 
news that Gov. Tanner of that State has 
reached the end of his career. He has 
earnestly sought to secure another nomi- 
nation from the Republicans next year, 
but the opposition within his own party 
proved so strong that on Friday he made 
formal announcement of his withdrawal 
from the field. Tanner is the worst spe- 
cimen of the boss building up a State 
machine after the manner of Platt in 
New York and Quay in Pennsylvania, 
that has been seen beyond the Allegha- 
nies. Without a single qualification for 
high office himself, he managed to se- 
cure the Republican nomination for the 
governorship in a year when he coulda 
run nearly 20,000 votes behind his par- 
ty’s candidate for President and still get 
a plurality of much over 100,000. In. 
stalled in the chief office, he used all 
his influence to lower the standard in 
other positions, and to organize a ma- 
chine which should permanently control 
the politics of the State. He had as lit- 
tle respect for law as for public senti- 
ment, and shocked the nation a year ago 
by usurping the power to forbid the en- 
trance into Illinois of men from other 
States seeking work in her mines, and 
threatening to “blow to pieces with Gat- 
ling guns’ any body of such offenders. 
In short, he has been a disgrace not only 
to his State, but to the whole country, 
and his final downfall is cause for uni- 
versal satisfaction. 





It is characteristic of a happy-go- 
lucky nation that, after looking with 
pleased curiosity for fifteen years at the 
digging of a drainage canal from the city 
of Chicago to the outfall of the Des 
Plaines River, we have suddenly awak- 
ened to the fact that this ditch is intend- 
ed to carry the city’s sewage down to the 
Illinois River and thence to the Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf of Mexico. This fact 
was proclaimed in many ways by the 
Chicago authorities, newspapers, and 
financiers. Loans were negotiated to the 
amount of $30,000,000 or more, for that 
express purpose. Meetings of engineers 
and men of science were held to discuss 
plans for carrying out this design, and 
considerable éclat was earned by the 
energetic contractors. Pictorial illustra- 
tions of their machinery were published 
from time to time and widely circulated. 
And yet, on the very eve of opening the 
drainage canal (on January 2), there 
arose a sudden demand from down- 
stream that the opening of the canal 
be deferred until Congress, or the courts, 
or somebody should have time _ to 
stop it altogether. What effect the 
drainage scheme may have on the health 
and beauty of the communities down- 
stream we do not attempt to divine, 
but we submit that that question ought 
to have been put beyond the bounds of 
controversy before the first dollar was 
expended on the present scheme, and 
that it is unreasonable to expect that 
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Chicago will forfeit the fruition of her 
labors unless compelled to do so by su- 
perior force. Meanwhile, the southward 
flow has begun. 





The war in South Africa has made the 
world’s supply of gold a matter of anxie- 
ty to many persons who have no interest 
in gold mines there or anywhere. It is 
the habit of the human mind to think 
of the word supply as applicable only to 
a commodity which disappears in the us- 
ing. So, when we speak of the annual 
supply of gold, we unconsciously liken it 
to the annual supply of wheat or cotton; 
and when we hear that the supply is less- 
ening, or that an important source of 
supply has been cut off, we feel an in- 
stant apprehension of scarcity and con- 
sequent trouble in the financial world. 
The phrase “gold famine” was in general 
use a few years ago, when the silver 
controversy was at its height. If the 
war in South Africa had occurred at that 
crisis in our politics, it might have 
turned the’ scale the other way and 
given victory to ‘the party of 16 to 1. 
Yet the smallest reflection teaches that 
gold, when used as money, is not con- 
sumed by that process. The only gold 
actually consumed is the amount used 
in the arts, and not all of that, but only 
the portion used in such a way that it 
cannot be recovered. Its supply is not 
like that of other commodities, which 
require constant renewal to keep the 
stock up to a certain level. 





In addition to the lesson in tactics 
the English are learning at the hands 
of the Boers, they are gaining much in- 
teresting information as to the funda- 
mental weakness of their military or- 
ganization. It is only a few months since 
the Government triumphantly laid be- 
fore Parliament an impressive list of 
army improvements brought about with- 
in a comparatively short time. But these 
related largely to the strengthening of 
the standing army, and but little, if at 
all, to the militia reserves, the militia 
itself, and the volunteers, to which bo- 
dies the country has now turned in its 
hour of need, as it turned during the 
Crimean. war, the Indian mutiny, and, 
to a slight degree, during the Sudan 
campaign of 1885. The present mobili- 
zation of the reserve forces is therefore 
the first important test of their value 
in nearly half a century, and is being 
carefully watched by Continental ex- 
perts. As to the actual strength of 
the militia, there seem to be few figures 
available, and it is a matter of doubt 
whether 90,000 of the paper strength of 
135,000 men could take the field with 
their respective organizations. Compe- 
tent military critics have expressed high 
opinions of the value of the raw material 
to be found in the ranks of the various 
battalions, while laying great stress upon 
the hopelessly antiquated system, un- 





der which even accurate enrolment lists 
are an impossibility. In regard to the 
volunteers and the Yeomanry, now figur- 
ing so conspicuously in the dispatches, 
it is admitted that, as far as training 
goes, they are of little military value, 
and their employment in new organiza- 
tions in South Africa will be an experi- 
ment, the outcome of which will un- 
questionably be watched with consider- 
able misgivings. 





The dispatch of the Yeomanry will 
call still further attention to other mili- 
tary weaknesses—the lack of trained 
cavalry and artillery remounts and of 
sufficient reserve equipments and ord- 
nance supplies. What is of greater im- 
portance, however, is the fact that the 
War Office has been forced to draw upon 
the equipments of both militia and vol- 
unteers to complete those of the troops 
under orders to South Africa. But it is 
lack of trained officers that the English 
forces are likely to suffer from most, if 
the need has not already been felt. The 
great losses among the commissioned 
ranks in the victories and defeats thus 
far, the large number of officers required 
on staff and supply duty, as well as on 
the long lines of communication and on 
detached service in all quarters of the 
globe, must tax severely the resources of 
the War Office, which has only the re- 
tired and half-pay lists and untrained 
militia officers to fall back upon. Un- 
der these circumstances many English- 
men are asking themselves what would 
happen if Mr. Chamberlain involved the 
country in a really great foreign war, and 
a serious problem of national defence 
were to present itself. From the tem- 
per of the English press and as a result 
of the humiliating experiences in South 
Africa during the past month, it already 
seems plain that the “easy march to 
Pretoria” will result in radical changes 
throughout the British military system, 
and in a great strengthening of its land 
forces. 





That England, with the consent of 
Germany, is eventually to have Delagoa 
Bay and the whole Portuguese strip on 
the East African coast, is a fair inference 
from what is known of the Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement of 1898, as also from the 
official and semi-official assertions and 
denials now appearing in the press. The 
thing was roundly asserted more than 
a year ago by “Diplomaticus,” the writer 
who, in the Fortnightly, has published so 
many articles showing a remarkable 
knowledge of the secrets of English di- 
plomacy. It was affirmed, too, in the 
dispatches of the Evening Post's London 
correspondent. No official denial touches 
the substance of the arrangement. De- 
tails, as printed, may be wrong, but the 
gist of the matter has not been official- 
ly denied. The nearest to a Government 
démenti that we have seen was the state- 
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ment made by the Portuguese Ministry 
some time ago, that no national territory 
had been sold. But that is obviously in- 
conclusive. The matter is no doubt tied 
up as yet, as Lord Salisbury hinted some 
months since, with the arbitration of the 
Delagoa Bay Railway controversy, on 
which the verdict of the Swiss tribunal 
is soon expected. Thus it is not likely 
that we shall see a speedy English occu- 
pation of Delagoa Bay. It may yet oc- 
cur as a war measure. To get a more 
feasible line of march into the Transvaal 
would no doubt be a good thing, but if, 
in the act, Russia and France were fur- 
ther offended and inclined to some hos- 
tile move of their own, the net military 
advantage to the British might be less 
than nothing. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that any immediate change will be 
made in the status of Delagoa Bay. 


The German Emperor has now set his 
heart on a doubled navy, and in his New 
Year’s address he showed that he means 
to let no occasion pass without arguing 
for his pet project. Herr Richter, in his 
biting speech in the Reichstag, made fun 
of the tendency of the Emperor and of 
his subservient ministers and news- 
papers to produce an enlarged German 
navy as the Q. E. D. of every historical 
movement and current event. Herr 
Richter predicted that, if Germany, with 
a great flourish of trumpets, informed 
the whole world just how many ships 
she was going to build in the next eigh- 
teen years, other countries would at once 
enlarge their naval programmes, and the 
result would be that, at the end of the 
period in question, the German navy 
would be relatively as inferior as ever. 
This is exactly what is already happen- 
ing. France is about to vote $80,000,000 
for naval enlargement, and the Govern- 
ment organs in England are saying that, 
if the German programme succeeds in 
the Reichstag, it will be necessary for 
the British Admiralty at once to provide 
for new constructions. Mr. Goschen 
himself, in a public speech on December 
18, practically confirmed this view of 
what England would do. He spoke plain- 
ly of the paramount duty of keeping 
English naval efficiency “unimpaired.” 
If there is to be a race in ship-building, 
Great Britain will not be left behind. 
Mr. Goschen was also very direct in what 
he said of England’s watchful attitude 
at present. Lord Salisbury had before 
scouted the idea of interference by any 
other Power in the Boer war. No Euro- 
pean country desired to interfere, he was 
persuaded, but if any did, Great Britain 
was in a position to prevent it. To these 
warnings of the Premier, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty added the words: “We 


| know our responsibilities, and no ship is 


now disposed of, no ship sent to any 
quarter of the globe, without our realiz 
ing the necessity of taking a broad out- 
look over the whole state of affairs 
throughout this great empire.” 
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HAS M’KINLEY “A SURE THING’? 


“I suppose you think that McKinley 
has a sure thing in 1900,” said a New 
Yorker, the other day, with confidence 
in a ready assent, to a shrewd Repub- 
lican politician from a State in the Cen- 
tral West, who was making a trip to the 
East. “I’m not so sure about that,” was 
the unexpected reply. “I can foresee 
contingencies under which, it seems to 
me, Bryan will have more than a fighting 
ehance of being elected.” 

McKinley secured 271 of the 447 votes 
in the electoral college in 1896, and 
polled over 606,000 more ballots than 
Eryan, while nearly 135,000 other votes 
were diverted from the Democratic can- 
didate by the Palmer and Buckner ticket. 
In other words, Bryan was in a minority 
of almost three-quarters of a million 
ballots, to say nothing of the votes cast 
for the Prohibitionist and the Socialist- 
Labor candidates. In speculating about 
the prospect for 1900, Republican politi- 
cians, particularly those of the East, are 
accustomed to argue that Bryan was 
beaten worse in 1896 than any other can- 
didate of either party since Greeley’s 
overwhelming defeat by Grant in 1872; 
that he is weaker now than he was then, 
because the silver issue which he repre- 
sents has lost its hold; and that conse- 
quently he is certain to lose next fall. 
This is what any Republican manager 
from the West also says when he is 
“talking for publication”; but there are 
not a few well-informed members of the 
party in that section who privately ad- 
init that trey do not at heart feel so con- 
fident of the result as they would like to. 

There is ebundant reason for not re- 
garding the issue of next fall’s contest 
as a foregone conclusion. In the first 
place, while McKinley’s victory in 1896 


was in one sense overwhelming, analysis , 


shows that the change of less than 34,000 
votes in tour Southern and two Northern 
States would have put his opponent in 
the White House. Bryan secured one 
of the electors from Kentucky, and Mc- 
Kinley obtained the other twelve by plu- 
ralities not exceeding 281; the other 
three States of the formerly “solid 
South” which went for McKinley were 
carried ky 3,837 votes in Delaware, 11,- 
45i in West Virginia, and 32,232 in Mary- 
land. Uryan secured one of the nine 
electors from California, and lost the 
other eight by pluralities rising no high- 
er than 1,922. Indiana went for McKin. 
ley by a plurality of 18,181. In other 
words, if the hesitating voters in these 
half-dozen States, who made up their 
minds at the last moment, had gone the 
other way—to the number of 141 in Ken- 
tucky, 962 in California, 1,919 in Dela- 
ware, 6,744 in West Virginia, 9,091 in In- 
diana, and 16,117 in Maryland—Bryan 
would have had 228 electoral votes and 
the Presidency, despite the fact that, 
even then, McKinley’s plurality over him 
at the polls would have been much more 
than half a million. 





With almost incredible folly, the Re- 
publicans are doing their best to assure 
Bryan this year the four Southern 
States which he lost in 1896. Nothing 
could have been devised better calculat- 
ed to destroy Republican chances in all 
of these States than the scheme which 
has already been brought forward in 
Congress, and which is to be pushed af- 
ter the holiday recess, for an inquiry by 
the Census Bureau into voting statistics 
at the South, with the avowed purpose 
of making the result a basis for cutting 
down the representation of that section 
in the House of Representatives and the 
electoral college. The mere agitation of 
such a project revives that old sectional 
issue which held the South solid for 
twenty years, and the dropping of which 
alone made possible McKinley’s success- 
es in the border States in 1896. Mary- 
land has already been recovered by the 
Democrats in a State election, and Ken- 
tucky would have gone the same way 
in November had it not been for the tem- 
porary handicap of Goebelism. The Re- 
publicans of Delaware are utterly de- 
moralized by Addicksism. The recrudes- 
cence of the race issue justifies the De- 
mocrats of West Virginia in hopefulness. 

While a new question which helps the 
opposition is thus injected into the can- 
vass, it remains to be seen whether the 
Republicans will be as strong on the 
financial issue in 1900 as they were in 
1896. What gave McKinley his tremen- 
dous pluralities of nearly 300,000 in 
Pennsylvania, almost 270,000 in New 
York, nearly 90,000 in New Jersey, which 
had been Democratic since 1872, and 
more than 50,000 in the “doubtful State” 
of Connecticut? Everybody knows that 
it was the fear that Bryan’s election 
would mean a change to the silver stan- 
dard, and in consequence the most terri- 
ble financial convulsion ever known. 
But the Republicans now maintain that 
the financial measure which they are go- 
ing to pass in Congress will assure the 
stability of the gold standard, no matter 
whether the President be a gold man or 
not. This is patriotic and necessary 
legislation, but can Republican stump- 
speakers and organs turn around next 
fall and frighten former Democrats into 
voting for McKinley again because “Bry- 
an’s election will ruin this country’? 

In 1896 the Republicans had the 
great advantage of being “the outs,” and 
of having the “hard times” issue against 
the other party—a combination which 
has won after every great financial panic 
in our history for sixty years. In 1900 
they will lack this advantage. Suppos- 
ing the present prosperity to last until 
next fall, all they can say to the work- 
ingman is that McKinley should be re- 
elected to insure its continuance. They 
used precisely the same argument under 
similar circumstances when Harrison 
ran for reélection in 1892, and were over- 
whelmingly beaten. 

The Republicans seem to-day to stand 





a better chance than the Bryanites of 
carrying three or four States beyond the 
Missouri which they lost before, namely, 
Kansas, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Washington, no one of which, however, 
except Kansas, has above four electo- 
ral votes. But all of these will need 
to be closely contested if McKinley is 
to carry them, as will also California 
if he is to hold it. On the other hand, 
there are States this side of the Missouri 
in which the opposition will be decidedly 
stronger in 1900 than in 1896, by virtue 
simply of the fact that the lurch into 
Bryanism then left the party almost 
without leaders, organization, or ma- 
chinery of any sort, while during the 
interval something has been built up to 
supply this lack. 

We say nothing of the possible bear- 
ing of the course of events in the Philip- 
pines upon the voting next November, 
further than this, that many Republi- 
can politicians do not conceal their ap- 
prehension of the effect upon the public 
mind of a long continuance of present 
conditions, and would dread to make the 
campaign with a guerilla warfare still 
running on. 

It is obvious enough that the West- 
ern Republican whose remark we quot- 
ed at the outset is quite warranted in his 
view that the Presidential race of 1900 
may not be a walkover for the candidate 
of his party. It is well that he and his 
associates should be apprehensive lest 
the political pendulum, which, since 
1872, has swung the doubtful States, and 
with them the result of the election, 
from one party to the other every four 
years, may not stay in 1900 where it 
rested in 1896. 








“DONT GIVE UP THE SHIP.” 


These words are printed on the title- 
page of a pamphlet which the promoters 
of the ship-subsidy bill are now circulat- 
ing in the interest of that measure. They 
were uttered by Capt. Lawrence when he 
gave up his life for his country on the 
deck of the frigate Chesapeake in her 
fight with the Shannon. They are now 
perverted to serve as inspiration for as 
graceless a raid on the United States 
Treasury as was ever devised by human 
greed. The pamphlet in question is en- 
titled ‘United States Merchant Marine 
on the Oceans,’ and is published in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It embraces letters from a 
large number of persons in favor of the 
Hanna-Payne bill, all of them in favor 
of the policy of paying money out of 
the public Treasury to carry on a pri- 
vate industry. The contents have not 
been very carefully edited, however. If 
they had been scrutinized more closely 
Mr. B. L. Pennington, a vessel-owner of 
Cleveland, would not have been allowed 
to repeat and endorse as freely as he 
does the arguments of those who oppose 
the bill on economical grounds. Mr. Pen- 
nington, we should remark, favors the 
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bill in spite of its badness; but if all 
that he says concerning the measure it- 
self and the principles on which it is 
based is true, it does not need any fur- 
ther argument to consign it to the tomb. 

Referring to the “humiliating fact” 
that 92 per cent. of our goods are car- 
ried in foreign bottoms, for which we 
are paying annually, it is said, two hun- 
dred millions, for the most part lost to 
the United States, Mr. Pennington points 
out that the sole reason why this has 
been done is that we could hire foreign 
tonnage for our needs cheaper than we 
could own it. “If our capitalists,’’ he 
continues, “could not build and man 
ships so cheaply as those abroad, it is 
evident that other employment of capital 
was more remunerative, and on which 
better than foreign wages could be af- 
forded.’”’ Then he gives 4 sly dig at the 
tariff which has handicapped us hither- 
to in the ocean carrying trade. 

But this handicap is surely passing 
away. “Social, industrial, and economic 
changes are now going on at such a 
rapid pace.as to show almost certainly 
that, before many years, even without 
such aid, such employment of capital will 
be profitable.”’ That is, the American 
merchant marine will be “rehabilitated” 
in a few years without Government pap, 
simply because we now excel other na- 
tions in the production of iron, steel, 
and other things which enter into the 
production of modern ships. In order 
to hasten the natural course of things 


by some short period, and for no other- 


reason, Mr. Pennington gives his assent 
to the principle of the bill, but not to 
its details. He thinks that “the com- 
pensation under clause B is too large, 
especially for the largest and fastest ves- 
sels, since such large craft already have 
in their favor the fact that they can 
make much more money than small craft 
in proportion to their value.” 

The bill as drawn gives most mo- 
ney to those who need it least. This 
is usually the case in raids on the Trea- 
sury. Such raids would not be started 
at all except by the rich and powerful, 
and, as they arrange the details, they 
1.aturally arrange them in their own in- 
terest. ‘Besides,’ says Mr. Pennington, 
“the smaller compensation in clause A 
is an unjust discrimination against our 
existing tonnage, which has fought so 
long and so bravely against great odds 
for existence.”” The late John Murray 
Ferbes of Boston was one of those small- 
tonnage men, but the peculiarity in his 
case was that he did not want any sub- 
sidy at all. All that he asked was to 
be let alone. He wanted the privilege of 
buying ships where they were offered 
cheapest, but, failing of that privilege, 
he kept his sailing-ships going to and 
from eastern Asia, and he opposed 
every measure for shipping bounties and 
subsidies down to the day of his death. 
if he were living now, and in possession 
of his wonted vigor, he would go to 





Washington and demolish the Hanna- 
Payne bill by his arguments and his 
example, and make Congress ashamed to 
pass it. 

Some evidence has lately been present- 
ed showing that the agricultural classes 
ate getting their eyes open to the fact 
that enormous sums are to be paid out 
of the national taxes to ship-builders 
aud ship-owners, without any perceptible 
venefit to the farmers themselves. The 
argument for the subsidy bill is that 
foreign ships are carrying our wheat, 
corn, cotton, and pork so cheaply that 
our ships cannot compete with them, but 
must have help from the Treasury. If 
this is a true statement, how will any of 
this money reach the farmer's pocket? 
Confessedly the amount paid to the sub- 
sidized ship-owner will only compensate 
him for the extra sums he has to pay for 
bis ship and wages. Hence there is no- 
thing left to be paid to the farmer in the 
way of extra profit, even if there were 
any means for securing and compelling a 
division. France and Italy pay subsl- 
dies like those proposed in the Hanna. 
Payne bill, but the color of the money 
"vas never seen by the agricultural class- 
es of those countries. The latter are sup~ 
posed to be compensated by tariffs 
ugainst the farm products of other na- 
tions. Even this poor compensation is 
impossible here, because we are export- 
ers, and not importers, of such products. 

The Hanna-Payne bill is a gigantic 
fraud on the taxpayers of the United 
States. and it ought to be a serious ques- 
tion among the leaders of the Republi- 
can party how many such reproaches 
they can carry in the coming campaign. 
They are heavily charged now with mo- 
nopolies of one kind and another. They 
are exposed, rightly or wrongly, to the 
accusation cf legislating in behalf of the 
rich and to the detriment of the poor. 
lf they pass the ship-subsidy bill, they 
will have furnished one case where the 
accusation can be nailed upon the party 
and cannot be explained away. Will not 
many voters conclude that the other 
charges tie equally well founded? 





SURVIVAL OF LETTER-WRITING. 

One of the greatest charms connected 
with the recently published letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson was that of find- 
ing them actually existing. Men like him 
had not leit off letter-writing then! The 
discovery was of itself a delight in this 
age of postal-cards and telegraph-blanks. 
“I telegraph, therefore I am,” was a 
witty Frenchman’s modern reading of 
the old Cogito ergo sum. The stress of 
business, or paucity of ideas, is reducing 
current correspondence so much to the 
semblance of a code-language, or mutter- 
ed monosyllables, that long letters, writ- 
ten byabusyinvalid like Stevenson, come 
with special grace of surprise. And he 
was writing them, be it remembered, a 
man hunted by publishers, who shook 





their checks in his face for every line 
he could produce. But he gave away his 
“copy” to his friends with right royal 
bounty. 

Of triendship, indeed, good letter-writ- 
ing is perhaps the chief sign and proof. 
This was the opinion of that copious 
ietter-writer, James Howell. “Friend- 
ship,” said he, “is the great Chain of 
human Society, and intercourse of Let- 
ters is one of the chiefest links of that 
Chain.” He doubtless was thinking of 
the revelation and giving of self that let- 
ters imply, opening the heart as a key 
does a door, as his favorite motto had 
it-—“Ut clavis portam, sic pandit epistola 
pectus.”” This, too, was the view which 
Mr. Johnson took when he wrote to Mrs. 
Thrale that “a man's soul lies naked in 
his letters." Yet he was conscious that 
this was not the whole story, for he 
cheracteristically observed in his Life of 
Pope that “no transaction offers stronger 
temptations to fallacy and sophistication 
than epistolary intercourse.”” But there 
ie no doutt that the true Stevenson, the 
sincere triend and gallant spirit, is dis- 
played in these delightful letters of his 
A French critic speaks of them in the 
last number of the WNeruwe des Deus 
Vondes as the very model of what a lite 
rary man’s correspondence should be 

For professional writers, one woulda 
think, there is a special need of expand- 
ing in letters to each other, or to a ju- 
dicious friend. They have so many 
things to say which they cannot say to 
the public. Pearls often decorate a let- 
ter which simply could not be cast before 
—well, the genteel reading-public. There 
are forms of wicked cleverness, of irony, 
ef trnik taught by silent laughter, which 
would be vasted upon the literal and un 
winking cevourer of print, and which re- 
quire the written page and fit audience 
Then there are the conventionalities, the 
humbugs generally agreed upon, which 
must be clserved in decorous magazine 
or book, but which your true letter 
writer finds a delightful freedom in dis 
regarding cr exposing in private. This 
was long ago remarked by Poe, who 
said that tne confidential talk and pri- 
vate criticism cf literary men were vast- 
ly more illuminating than their public 
utterance. The reason was that, in 
a circle of friends, most of all in a 
conversation @ deur, a man could not 
take the treuble to “mould his counte- 
nance to the lie” expected of him in 
print. Manv a man’s letters are the well 
in which he keeps truth. 

Stevenson's Letters, to come back to 
them, frequently possess one thing in 
common with those of the best writers 
—the attractiveness of impromptu and 
unofficial criticism. It is getting to be 
a question if this is not the very best 
criticism we have. The glancing judg 
ments of FitzGerald’s letters, the happy 
insight in some of Keats's) Tennyson's 
obiter dicta, Browning's keen deliverance 
in his letters, Lowell's overplus of wit in 
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his—where in works of formal criticism 
shall we find their equal for inspiration 
and solace? It was a surprising thing 
in Matthew Arnold’s Letters that they 
were so barren of criticism. You would 
have looked for much of it in the critic 
by profession. Yet, beyond the undis- 
guised respect with which he analyzed 
his own poetical powers and prospects, 
there was little or nothing of it to catch 
and fix the attention. It takes the more 
spontaneous natures to overflow in the 
unpremeditated criticism which makes 
the cut-and-dried article seem a poor and 
juiceless affair. Stevenson had some de- 
lightful splashes of the former. 

But the main thing is, as we said at 
the start, that he gives us one proof more 
that letter-writing has survived. The 
formal and stilted art may have. passed 
away, but the breath and joy of quick 
and confidential communication of friend 
with friend remain. It sometimes seems 
as if nobody but lovers kept up nowa- 
days the practice of close and full in- 
fercourse by theans of letters. Certain- 
ly as long as the world has lovers, suf- 
fering like Shakspere from a “separable 
spite,” it will have letters, and long and 
leisurely ones. The Prince of Wales, 
who was later George IV., did his twen- 
ty-seven pages of “I-love-yous” to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert as the most natural thing in 
the world, and natural it continues to 
men in his condition. But to get two 
large volumes of letters, like Stevenson’s, 
with never a love-letter in the lot, is 
a grateful renewal of hope in the per- 
sistence, even in our shorthand genera- 
tion, of deliberate and self-revealing let- 
ter-writing. 





ELLIOTT COUES. 


By the death of Elliott Coues, at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-seven years, 
American ornithology has lost one of its 
most eminent and brilliant expounders. As 
a monographer and technical writer he has 
left an enviable reputation for thoroughness 
of research and keenness of insight, and as a 
popular writer he was easily without a peer. 
But his fleld of activity was by no means 
bounded by ornithology, his contributions to 
comparative anatomy being neither few nor 
unimportant, while his grasp upon the prin- 
ciples and the technicalities of genenal.bio- 
logy rendered him eminently fitted for his 
important share in the task of preparing the 
‘Century Dictionary.’ To him were assigned 
the subjects General Zodlogy, Biology, and 
Comparative Anatomy, and he both edited 
and contributed to them some 40,000 en- 
tries during the seven years he devoted al- 
most exclusively to this occupation. 

Dr, Coues was born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., September 9,. 1842. Eleven years 
later his father, Samuel Elliott Coues, re- 
moved with his family to Washington, where 
young Elliott was educated. For a time he 
was sent to Gonzaga College, under the 
management of the Jesuit fathers. In 1857 
he entered what is now the Columbian Uni- 
versity, taking his A.B. degree in 1861 and 
his medical degree in 1863, and receiving 
later also the honorary degrees of M.A. and 


, 





Ph.D. He was enlisted as a medical cadet 
while yet a student, and, soon after gradua- 


tion, was appointed assistant surgeon in the’ 


United States Army, his first station being 
Fort Whipple, Arizona. After ten years of 
service as post surgeon, at different military 
stations, he was ordered to Fort Randall, 
Dakota, and appointed surgeon and natural- 
ist to the United States Northern Boundary 
Commission, which surveyed the line of the 
forty-ninth parallel from the Lake of the 
Woods westward. The following two years 
he was engaged in Washington in the pre- 
paration of the scientific report of the Sur- 
vey, and in 1876 was detailed to duty as 
secretary and naturalist of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories, under the late Dr. F. V. 
Hayden. At the end of four years’ invalu- 
able service to the Survey and to science he 
was again ordered to Arizona. He had now 
become wholly absorbed in the scientific and 
literary work for which he was so well fitted, 
and found the routine duty of a frontier 
army post, of which he was never over-fond, 
exceedingly distasteful. Protests and ap- 
peals for a more congenial assignment meet- 
ing with no favor on the part of the medical 
authorities of the army, he tendere@ his re- 
signation in order to continue his seientific 
pursuits. After 1881 he resided’ in Wash- 
ington, frequently making, however, during 
recent years, long journeys through the 
West, as will be related presently. 

Dr. Coues’s ornithological investigations 
began while he was a mere boy, and his 
enthusiasm for ornithology suffered no 
abatement during his later years, though 
other literary pursuits absorbed the greater 
part of his activities. His first ornithologi- 
cal papers were published in 1861, while a 
youth of eighteen years, and related to 
such technical subjects as are indicated by 
the titles, “‘A Monograph of the Tringew of 
North America” and “A Monograph of the 
Genus A/giothus, with Descriptions of New 
Species.” Under the tutelage of the late 
Prof. Baird, between whom and Coues exist- 
ed the strongest friendship, these éarly 
papers bear the marks of a master hand, ‘not 
only as regards their technicalities, but in 
their method of presentation. From this 
time on there was an unceasing flow of con- 
tributions from his pen, literary, philo- 


sophic, and scientific, the last-named relat-, 


ing to ornithology in all its varied phases. 
His scientific writings number about 1,000 
titles, including minor papers and reviews 
in scientific journals, and, among others, the 
following special works: ‘Key to North 
American Birds’ (1872), with its companion 
volume, ‘Field Ornithology’ (1874). The 
‘Key,’ entirely rewritten, was republished 
in 1884. No work on American ornithology 
has had so great and so favorable an in- 
fluence on the progress of ornithology in 
America as this, the guide and vade-mecum 
of the present generation of ornithologists. 
His ‘Birds of the Northwest’ (1874), his 
‘Fur-bearing Animals’ (1877), ‘Monographs 
of North American Rodentia’ (with J. A. 
Allen), 1877, and his ‘Birds of the Colorado 
Valley’ (1878), were all publications of the 
Hayden Survey. Upon a projected ‘History 
of North American Mammals,’ under the 
same auspices, much work was done, but it 
never saw the light, owing to Dr. Coues be- 
ing ordered again to military duty in Ari- 
zona in 1881, and the reorganization of the 
Survey under a new head. This period of 
his life also yielded several invaluable in- 





stalments of a ‘Bibliography of Ornithology’ 
(1878-1880). Much the greater part of this 
immense work, which cost the author years 
of hard labor, still, unfortunately, remains 
in manuscript. In 1881 appeared his ‘New 
England Bird-Life’ (with W. A. Stearns), 
and in 1882 his ‘Dictionary and Check-List 
of North American Birds.’ He left in manu- 
script a new edition of the ‘Key,’ entirely 
rewritten and brought down to date, and, it 
is to be hoped, in condition for prompt pub- 
lication. 

In 1869 Coues was elected Professor of 
Zoblogy and Comparative Anatomy in the 
Norwich University, Vermont, but this post, 
being incompatible with army life on the 
remote frontier, he was unable to fill. In 
1877 he was called to the chair of ana- 
tomy at the National Medical College in 


‘Washington, where for ten years he lectured 


acceptably on human anatomy from the 
standpoint of morphology and _ evolution. 
At this date he was elected a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the high- 
est scientific honor attainable in American 
science. It is almost needless to say that 
he was also a member of all the lead- 
ing scientific societies of America, and of 
a large number of foreign academies and 
societies. He was one of the founders of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, and at 
one time its President, and always a valued 
member of its Council, and a colaborer in 
the conduct of its journal, the Auk, and 
in the preparation of its ‘Code of Nomen- 
clature and Check-List of North American 
Birds.’ 

About 1880 Dr. Coues became actively 
interested in the phenomena of hypno- 
tism, clairvoyance, telepathy, and so-called 
spiritualism, and in theosophical specula- 
tions, in the belief that the principles of 
physical science might be equally appli- 
cable to psychical research. This became 
with him, for several years, an absorbing 
subject, and led for a time to his affilia- 
tion with Mme. Blavatsky and other pro- 
minent Theosophists; .but he subsequently 
lost much of his interest in such studies 
and.all bis respect for the leaders of the 
sect. As a product of this period may be 
mentioned his ‘Biogen: A Speculation on the 
Origin and Nature of Life’ (1883), ‘The 
Demon of Darwin’ (1884), etc. 

_, After all this prodigious activity in scien- 
tific lines, it may almost have seemed to 
Dr. Coues as if the ‘‘final cause’”’ of his train- 
ing were to rescue from oblivion the sources 
of the exploration of the great territory be- 
yond the Mississippi. His roving army life 
combined with his naturalist’s experience 
and knowledge to make him an ideal edi- 
tor of the Journals of Lewis and Clark, his 
first (and it was a stupendous) undertaking 
(1898). Many special journeys were, how- 
ever, made for this and for other similar 
pious labors—Zebulon Pike’s ‘Account,’ Fow- 
ler’s Journal, Larpenteur’s Personal Narra- 
tive—of which our readers have been duly 
apprised. The copiousness, sometimes car- 
ried to excess, and minuteness of his anno- 
tations are almost incredible. It was in pur- 
suance of a journey in the Southwest made 
last summer with younger and stronger men, 
in order to fortify his editing of the forth- 
coming Diary of Francisco Garcés, that Dr. 
Coues broke down and his magnificent phy- 
sique was reduced to naught. After a month of 
acute suffering at Santa Fé in September, 
he was brought to Chicago, and still hoped, 
as he wrote us, to get ten or twelve years’ 
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more work out of his organism, whose un- 
dermining he was then far from being aware 
of. November was spent at his home in 
Washington, but on the 29th he wrote from 
Baltimore: ‘‘The worst possible fears in my 
ease are confirmed by diagnosis made to- 
day at Johns Hopkins, and I face the formi- 
dable operation which offers hope of prolong- 
ing my life.’” On December 5, firmly pencil- 
led on the last proof returned to the Nation 
were the words: ‘I am to be knifed to-mor- 


row A. M., and—I am unmoved.” On the 13th | 


he wrote, still steadily and at length, believ- 
ing that surgical skill had granted him a re- 
prieve for further life and usefulness. On 
Christmas Day he died; and the Nation, 
which has long held him among its most 
willing, prompt, and attached contributors, 
will know his hand no more. 

Dr. Coues was a fluent and impressive 
speaker, a writer of exceptional facility of 
expression and rare vivacity and reada- 
bility, a man of deep feeling and great 
fixity of purpose, firm and intense in his 
friendships, impulsive and sometimes ag- 
gressive, and not always discreet in his 
treatment of an opponent, yet warm-heart- 
ed and helpful, as many an aided aspirant 
for ornithological prominence can testify. 
He was twice married, his second marriage, 
to Mrs. Mary Emily Bates of Philadelphia, 
occurring in 1887; and she, with children by 
his first marriage, survives him. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BOSTON, December 30, 1899. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Ame- 
rican Historical Association, December 27- 
29, in this city, was in many respects a 
notable one. A large attendance, an attrac- 
tive programme, generous hospitality, and 
ideai weather all contributed to profit and 
enjoyment, while the atmosphere of histori- 
cal association and the wealth of places 
of historical interest proved for many mem- 
bers an especial charm. 

So far as the programme is concerned, its 
most noticeable feature, and the one most 
frequently commented upon, was the ab- 
sence of the technical papers, embodying 
the results of protracted and minute re- 
search, which in former years have been of 
so much importance. Of the sixteen papers 
read, only two or three were, in the strict 
sense, historical, the remainder dealing with 
one or other of the numerous subjects which 
have been sought to be included under the 
designation of political science, or with im- 
mediate problems of political, economic, or 
educational policy. Such were the papers 
of Prof. Andrews of Bryn Mawr, on the place 
of recent European history in the college 
curriculum, and the forcible statement by 
Prof. Ashley of Harvard of the claims of 
economic history. The change is not with- 
out significance, illustrating as it does the 
broad view of its functions taken by the As- 
sociation, and its purpose to help, so far as 
lies in its power, in the solution of present 
difficuities. That the absence of papers ap- 
pealing primarily only to the initiated added 
appreciably to the general interest in the 
proceedings, and accounted in part for the 
uniformly large audiences, is probable; and 
to arouse public interest in historical and 
political studies, especially at this time, is 
certainly worth while, even though the next 
report of the Association be a less learned 
volume in consequence. 

It is impossible to do more than mention 





a few of the more important contributions 
and discussions. The address of the Pre- 
sident of the Association, Mr. James F. 
Rhodes, with its plea for the broad study of 
historical phenomena, was happily in accord 
with the general spirit of the meeting. The 
programme itself was made up on a topical 
plan, papers on the same general subject 
being brought together in the same session. 
Wednesday morning, for example, was given 
to papers prepared by members of the com- 
mittee for the study of colonies and depen- 
dencies, appointed last year at New Haven. 
Prof. H. E. Bourne of Cleveland, chairman 
of the committee, gave a résumé of the 
situation, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, and of the difficulties which beset 
the path of empire, but cautiously refrained 
from making specific recommendations oth- 
er than regard for the merit system in ap- 
pointments. To those who had hoped that 
the conclusions of the committee would at- 
tain within the year tolerable definiteness 
and precision, as was the case with the simi- 
lar committee of the American Economic 
Association, Prof. Bourne’s report was dis- 
appointing. A brief account, exceptionally 
well put, of the selection and training of 
colonial officials in England, France, and 
Holland, by Mr..A. Lawrence Lowell, awak- 
ened much interest, as did a paper by Prof. 
F. W. Williams of Yale on the treatment of 
Chinese emigrants in the Far East. 


Perhaps the greatest interest centred in 
the session of Friday morning at Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge. The general subject 
was foreign relations. The opening paper, 
by Prof. McMaster, set forth clearly and con- 
cisely the view that our new possessions are 
not within the purview of the Constitution, 
save as regards the prohibition of slavery, 
but are subject to the discretionary control 
of Congress—a view with which Prof. J. B. 
Moore of Columbia expressed his 
currence. It was noticeable that the ques- 
tion, practically of the first importance, of 
how far the spirit of certain general provi- 
sions of the Constitution is fairly to be re- 
garded as a restraint upon either Congres- 
sional or Executive action, was not touched 
upon. An instructive parallel to our recent 
dealings with Spain was found by Prof. E. 
G. Bourne of Yale in the proposed absorp- 
tion of Mexico in 1847-8. Baron Spech von 
Sternberg, the German Commissioner to Sa- 
moa, reviewed the history of the Samoan 
question, his account being supplemented by 
an entertaining explanation by Mr. E. V. 
Morgan, secretary to the Commission, of the 
peculiar racial and social difficulties with 
which the Commissioners had to deal. Fi- 
nally, in a thoughtful paper on democracy 
and diplomacy, Prof. Macvane of Harvard 
pointed out the difficulties of diplomacy in 
a country of yellow journals and popular 
clamor, and pleaded again for international 
arbitration. 

The preparation and discussion of formal 
papers do not compass the active work 
of the Association. Highly organized and 
effectively administered, its stimulating and 
directing force in historical research and 
publication is every year becoming more 
important. The Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, at present engaged upon the pre- 
paration of the Calhoun correspondence for 
publication, continues, of course, though 
with considerable change of personnel; Prof. 
J. Franklin Jameson retiring from the 
chairmanship and Mr. R. G. Thwaites suc- 
The Association did not fall to put 


con- 


ceeding. 





on record its appreciation of the great ser- 
vice to historical scholarship rendered by 
Prof. Jameson as a member of the Commis- 
sion. The committee on colonies and de- 
pendencies contemplate study of 
their assigned field, and the committee on 


a broad 


the Justin Winsor prize, this year again 
unawarded, propose to readjust the ad 
ministration of that encouragement to re 
search in such a way as to insure more 
general competition for it. Three new ac- 
tivities are launched this year: a Public Ar- 
chives Commission, to investigate the con 


dition and character of national, State, and 
local records, and facilitate their use by 
students; a committee to consider the pre 
paration of a monographic history of the 
United States; and a committee 
if possible, the deposit in the Library of Con- 
gress of such documents and papers, not in 
current use, as are now dispersed among the 
That 
to address itself to 


to secure, 


various departments in Washington 
the Association is able 
these large and manifold undertakings, 
some of which, likethe Historical Manuscripts 
Commission and the Public 
plan their 
to come, is due to the rapidly growing mem- 
bership, now numbering more than 1,400 
and to the skill with which the fluances. ef 
the Association have 

Never the Association been 
royally entertained. With no sacrifice. of 
scholarly and professional concentration, the 
executive committee provided richly for the 
comfort and pleasure of members and their 
friends. A luncheon at the new building of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society as 
guests of Mr. Charles Francis Adams; a re- 
ception by President and Mrs. Rhodes; 
“smokers’’ at the Technology Algon 
quin Clubs for the men, and a reception and 
tea at Radcliffe College and Craigie House 
for the ladies; open doors at the Public Li- 
brary and Museum of Fine Arts; a luncheon 
at Harvard as the guests of the Universi- 
ty, and a reception at Wellesley as guests 
of the College; the hospitalities of the Uni- 
versity Club for all who chose to avai! them- 
selvea of them; and a dinner at the Hruns- 
wick Hotel in which 150 members joined— 
make up the list of social functions which 
the committee had exerted itself to pro- 
vide. No one who was present at the lunch- 
eon in Memorial Hall will soon forget the 
consummate grace and power with which 
President Eliot presided, as none who sat 
at the tables at the Brunswick will forget 
Col. Higginson’s eloquent for poli- 
tical and civil freedom, as no less a charge 
upon us now than in his young manhood of 
fifty years ago. The Association goes next 
year to Detroit, with Edward Eggleston as 
President. 


Archives Com 


mission, must work for years 


been managed 


has more 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


PaRis, December 14, 1899 


France, as a nation, takes a not un- 
due pride in the Suez Canal, and a few 


days ago a gigantic statue was placed at the 
entrance to the canal, in honor of the man 
who was long familiarly called “‘le 
Francais."" This ceremony took place on the 
thirtieth anniversary of the inauguration of 
the great work. Renan, who received Les 
seps into the French Academy, reminded his 


grand 


audience that the cutting of a Suez canal 
was one of the dreams of antiquity; thar 
Leibnitz recommended it te Louls XIV 
that the French Directory put it in its pro 
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gramme when it undertook the expedition to 
Egypt. 

“As in the time of Alexander,’’ said Renan, 
“the conquest of arms was a conquest of 
science. The 24th of December, 1798, our il- 
lustrious colleague, Gen. Bonaparte, left 
Cairo, accompanied by Berthier, Monge, 
Berthollet, and several other members of the 
Institute, and of certain merchants who had 
obtained permission to join his escort. On 
the 30th he found, to the north of Suez, the 
remains of the ancient canal, and followed 
it for five leagues; on the 3d of January, 
1799, he saw near Belbes the other extremity 
of the canal of the Pharaohs. The researches 
of the Egyptian Commission were the start- 
ing-point of all the subsequent designs. 
One error only, the belief in an inequality 
of the levels of the two seas (always denied 
by Laplace and Fourier), was mixed with 
these valuable researches, and it delayed for 
half a century the execution of the work 
planned by the heroic engineers of 1798.” 


The origin of the enterprise goes back to 
1854. Mehemet Ali was in the Libyan Desert 
with eleven thousand men, and his camp 
was near Lake Mareotis when he was joined 
by Lesseps, who had known him in Paris. 
Lesseps obtained there the concession of 
the canal. He made a preliminary explora- 
tion of the country with Mougel and Linant 
Bey; he verified the equality of the level of 
the two seas, which had already been demon- 
strated by Paulin-Talabot, the creator of the 
railway which joins Paris, by way of Lyons, 
with Marseilles. 

Notwithstanding the strenuous opposition 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then English 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Lesseps se- 
cured the approbation of the Grand Vizier. 
After some negotiations, it was agreed be- 
tween the Governments of France and of 
England that the two would leave the affair 
of the Suez Isthmus to itself, and would 
consider it a mere commercial and industrial 
enterprise. M. de Lesseps met, neverthe- 
less, with much opposition in England. Lord 
Palmerston was very hostile to the project, 
and his hostility was felt at Constantinople. 
After four years of appeals to public opi- 
nion, Lesseps dared to make an appeal to the 
European public. The capital of the com- 
pany was fixed at two hundred millions of 
francs, divided into 400,000 shares of 500 
francs. He reserved 85,506 shares to Eng- 
land, Austria, Russia, and the United States; 
the rest was offered to the French public. 
The emission was covered, and the Society 
was legally constituted. 

The work to be executed extended for 130 
kilometres, and five years were judged ne- 
cessary for the maritime canal, which was 
to be eight metres deep and to have a’ 
breadth on its surface of fifty-six metres. 
It is not easy to imagine now all the diffi- 
culties with which Lesseps had to contend, 
financial, technical, economical. Mehemet’s 
successor, Said, died in 1863, and was 
replaced by Ismail Pasha, who received 
the title of Khedive, and substituted free 
labor for the forced labor or corvée, It was 
thought that this referm would ruin the 
company, but the use of improved and gi- 
gantic dredging-machines saved it. The in- 
auguration of the Canal took place on the 
17th of November, 1869, with great pomp. 
The Empress Eugénie, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Khedive Ismail, the Princess of 
Holland, the heirs presumptive of the 
crowns of Prussia and of the Netherlands, 
a host of Russian and German princes, wit- 
nessed the ceremony, as well as the Emir 
Abd-el-Kader. Who would have believed, in 
those triumphant days, that not many 
months afterwards the Empress Eugénie 


would have to flee from the palace of the 
Tuileries, and, curiously enough, that M. 
de Lesseps would be one of the few friends 
to help her to escape? 

From the day of the inauguration to the 
end of 1870, 486 ships crossed the isthmus 
through the Canal. The cost of construction 
had been, as we have said, estimated at 200,- 
000,000; but in 1870 the Company had ex- 
pended as much as 432,000,000, and was 
obliged to issue debentures and to make 
loans. The financial difficulties became very 
great, but the receipts rose gradually; they 
amounted in 1871 to 7,595,000 francs, in 1872 
to 14,377,000, in 1873 to 20,850,000, in 1874 to 
22,667,000. In the year 1875 the Khedive 
Ismail, whose expenses had been excessive, 
sold the 176,602 shares which he possessed 
to the English Government at the price of 
a hundred millions of francs, which repre- 
sented a value of 568 francs per share. When 
“these shares were offered to England by the 
Khedive, Parliament was not in session, but 
Lord Beaconsfield boldly bought the shares, 
had them paid for temporarily by the 
Rothschilds, and asked Parliament for a bill 
of indemnity, which he had no difficulty in 
obtaining. In consequence of this purchase, 
the English Government obtained a repre- 
sentation on the board of directors, If the 
English shares were sold at the present mar- 
ket value, England’s profit would be about 
528,000,000 francs. 

The bombardment of Alexandria in 1882 
and the victory of Tel el-Kebir gave Eng- 
land a predominant influence in Egypt. M. 
de Freycinet asked the Chamber for a 
credit with a view to the protection of the 
Canal; this credit was refused by 416 votes 
to 75, and the French fleet retired from the 
Egyptian waters. The English became prac- 
tically the masters of Egypt; but they did 
not abuse their victory with regard to the 
Canal. Lord Granville, at the beginning of 
1883, addressed a circular to the great Pow- 
ers; an international commission was ap- 
pointed and sat in Paris; the discussion last- 
ed several years, and an international con- 
vention was signed on the 29th of June, 
1888, in virtue of which the neutrality of the 
Suez Canal was formally recognized. Eng- 
land, notwithstanding her peculiar situa- 
tion, enjoys no privilege in the Canal and 
has no right of police over it. 

By degrees, many improvements have been 
executed in’ the Canal, so as to shorten the 
time of passage: In 1882, ships spent nearly 
fifty-four hours in‘transit. Much time was 
lost in the places where the ships passed 
each other and during the night. Methods 
had to be devised to secure continuity in the 
passage—the Canal had to be deepened and 
widened; but tbe success of the enterprise 
was such that money could be easily found 
for these improvements. The use of elec- 
tric light on the sides of the Canal and on 
the ships made navigation as easy by 
night as by day, and nearly doubled the 
capacity of the Canal. Three cities owe their 
existence to the Canal—Port Said, Ismailia, 
and Port Tewfik; the first being the only 
one which has a true commercial impor- 
tance. Ships do not stop any more at Suez, 
but coal at Port Said. This place has now 
49,000 inhabitants, of which number the 
Egyptians and the Arabs count for 24,000. 
Coal is the chief item of importation to 
Port Said; more than a million tons being 
brought yearly to it. 

At the late meeting of the British As- 





sociation at Dover, Sir William White made 





a report on the progress of steam navi- 
gation, and gave curious statistics on the 
subject from 1870 to 1898. In thé course of 
twenty-eight years, the net tonnage which 
passed the Suez Canal rose gradually from 
436,609 to 9,238,603 tons; the receipts from 
the special navigation duty on the Canal 
rose in the same period from 4,345,758 to 
82,657,420 francs. The number of passengers 
increased from 26,758 to 219,554, and the re- 
ceipts arising from the passenger tax from 
263,552 to 2,195,545 francs. Postal naviga- 
tion, which assures rapid and regular com- 
munication between the various countries 
of Europe and the East, and which receives 
Government subventions, has increased ra- 
pidly and is constantly increasing. In the 
present state of the East it may be said 
that India absorbs nearly 50 per cent. of the 
transit. This proportion explains the im- 
mense importance which England attaches 
and is obliged to attach to the Suez Canal. 
The population of India exceeds 250,000,- 
000 of inhabitants; England has built in 
her vast Indian Empire more than 35,000 
kilometres of railroads, which in 1898 trans- 
ported 151,000,000 of passengers and 36 
million tons of merchandise. It is not sur- 
prising if this great development of India 
has contributed to the movement of mer- 
chandise between Europe and India. The 
regions which, after India, draw the largest 
proportion of traffic to the Canal are the 
French colonies of Indo-China, China, and 
Japan. China proper and Mantchuria have 
between them a population nearly equal to 
that of the whole of Europe—that is to say, 
350,000,000 to 360,000,000 inhabitants. All 
the European nations are eager to trade 
with China, to build her railroads, to in- 
crease their sphere of influence in that 
enormous and still mysterious Empire. The 
number of free ports is now thirty-four, 
and the rivers in all the provinces having 
treaty ports have been opened to naviga- 
tion. The inner lines of customs, which 
are a great inconvenience to trade, will 
by degrees be removed. 

To sum up, the maritime movement of the 
Suez Canal had attained ian 1898 more than 
nine millions of tons; the increase in the 
fifteen years which preceded 1898, was 15 
per cent. It is highly probable that the 
same rate of increase will continue, and 
that in 1903 from ten to eleven millions will 
go through the Canal. 
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Correspondence. 





THE STRUGGLE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The present unfortunate war be- 
tween the English and the Dutch in South 
Africa recalls vividly the collisions between 
the two nationalities in the past, and the 
cause of their unnatural quarrels. Spring- 
ing from a common stock, menaced by the 
same enemies. actuated by similar politi- 
cal impulses, and inspired by the same 
religious reform movements, the two nations 
in bygone days should always have been 
friends; but commercial rivalry and oppos- 
ing trade interests intervened to make them 
foes. 

Old Holland has now settled down to a 
comfortable old age, having made her for- 
tune, and being content to enjoy it in peace, 
reaping the benefits of past enterprise from 
her still vast Oriental empire. But her chil- 
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dren at the Antipodes, actuated by the stub- 
born spirit of their ancestors, have chal- 
lenged England by the arbitrament of war 
to make good her claim to be the supreme 
Power in South Africa, as their forefathers 
contested Engiand’s right under Cromwell 
and Charles II. to be the mistress of the sea. 

The trade of the Orient was, in the seven- 
teenth century as now, the great cause of 
jealousy among commercial nations. The 
English East India Company was created 
in 1599, and the Dutch in 1602. They were 
rivals from the start. Strange to say, the 
East India question is again involved in this 
fresh _English-Dutch collision. It was the 
India trade in the hands of the Dutch East 
India Company that gave Holland her na- 
val and commercial importance after she had 
so gloriously thrown off the shackles of 
Spain. And it was Holland’s jealousy of 
Engiland’s commercial growth and of her in- 
roads on her Eastern market that irritated 
the pride of the two peoples, and embittered 
their relations until they flew at each other’s 
throats. It was as a half-way house to 
England that the Cape Colony was establish- 
ed by the Dutch in 1652, and as such it be- 
came of supreme importance in Holland’s 
trade. Had she retained her full commer- 
cial vigor, she would not have submitted as 
meekly as she did to its conquest by the 
British in 1806. Conditions are somewhat 
changed to-day. The Suez Canal gives a 
short cut to the Orient. One line of rail- 
road is already completed connecting the 
North Atlantic with the North Pacific, and 
others are projected. But, nevertheless, the 
great pathway of the sea is, and will con- 
tinue to be, the highway of commerce. .- It 
can never be obstructed nor blown up. Yet 
it can be used effectively only by steam 
vessels, and steam vessels must have coal; 
and therefore coaling stations are as essen- 
tial to a great naval Power as the sea itself. 
Cape Town is the corner shop, and OGape 
Colony the corner block, of the two high- 
ways of the Atlantic and Pacific; and Eng- 
land will cease to be the naval Power she 
is, as certainly as Holland has shrunken 
to a shadow of what she once was, if she 
allows so vital a link in the long chain of 
naval stations which bind her commercial 
centres with her foreign markets to be 
snapped. 

There is no proof that any such far- 
reaching schemes as a resuscitation of Hol- 
land’s former greatness through the infu- 
sion of young Dutch blood has ever enter- 
ed the minds of the South African Dutch; 
but there is good reason to suppose that 
their plans of empire are on as magnificent 
a scale as their preparations for war. The 
influx of wealth from the gold mines excit- 
ed their imagination. Instead of putting 
it into their pockets, as was supposed, 
they have put it into armaments. As we 
ourselves know, the ideas of national great- 
ness grow with their gratification, and no- 
thing stimulates magnificent national as- 
pirations as sensitively as military success. 
That the Boers enjoyed in 1881, and it has 
influenced their policy ever since. It would 
be astonishing, therefore, if hopes were not 
excited of recreating a new Dutch republic 
out of human elements as sturdy as those 
which set Spain at defiance, by men in- 
spired by religious fervor as free from the 
taint of either ritualism or scepticism as 
that which steeled the soldiers of William 
the Silent. There is every reason for suppos- 
ing that the Afrikander Bond has had more 








intricate ramifications than was ever 
dreamed of by the political agents of Great 
Britain, and that the military prepara- 
tions throughout all South Africa were on 
a scale not even suspected by Englishmen 
living among the Dutch themselves. It is 
not unfair, therefore, to assume that bril- 
liant statesmen like Dr. Leyds and 
President Stein, and sturdy, silent, pro- 
found diplomats like Kriiger, and generals 
as thoroughly versed in the art of war as 
Joubert, should have dreamed dreams not 
only of complete independence, but of creat- 
ing another New Netherland, which at any 
rate would be free from absorption by the 
Power that engulfed the struggling colony 
of Dutchmen on the Hudson. 

One thing is certain, that England is face 
to face with another crisis in her history; 
that Englishmen the world over now realize 
it, and are prepared to act as one man in 
meeting it. Whatever may have been the 
exciting cause of the trouble—probably un- 
just distrust on one side and disregard 
for national sensibilities on the other—the 
Dutch of South Africa have evidently been 
preparing for many a day to throw off all 
dependence on England, and have been 
waiting till either a favorable opportunity 
occurred of forcing a quarrel, or till com- 
pelled to unmask their batteries by Britain’s 
advance. The world at large is interested 
in the struggle, inasmuch as no commer- 
cial nation can view with indifference the 
transfer from one Power to another of such 
a pivotal point in the earth's geographical 
and commercial surface as the Cape Colony. 

JAMES DOUGLAS. 

New York, December 23, 1899. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Will you allow an American who, from 
fourteen years’ residence in England, should 
know something of the feeling in at least 
one of its centres, to protest against the 
misleading effect of some resolutions recent- 
ly proposed in sympathy with the Boers, 
though, happily, not carried? Whatever 
the point in this deplorable war may or may 
not be, one thing is certain, that the Eng- 
lish are in no sense whatever endeavoring 
to crush republicanism. The two sister 
states might have been as radical as even 
French socialism could wish them to have 
been, but it would have had nothing to do 
with the terrible conflict. The English were 
simply forced into war by personal insolence, 
making commercial grievances more intol- 
erable. No English person could live in the 
Transvaal without receiving affronts such as 
would be met in the West by a ‘“‘shot on 
sight.’’ The Boers either sold their gold- 
bearing lands, or else protected the ven- 
dors, because they had not the acumen nor 
capital to work them at a profit; and then 
they repented of their bargain, and began 
to criticise the fine mining town which grew 
up on the spot, and proceeded to impose 
their unbounded taxations and disqualifying 
regulations. Bad morals in a mining city, 
as anywhere else, are sickening indeed, but 
the human subject is still a very rudimental 
being, and it ill becomes those who could 
make a joke on the “place of spiritual pun- 
ishment” (hell, in plain words) being ‘‘with- 
in the city limits’’ of a great emporium, to 
express astonishment at a miners’ settle- 
ment. I write with no desire to screen spe- 
culators, but I do hope that all honest people 
will remember that combinations of capital 
are inevitable. We have the poor always 








with us, but we (likewise) cannot get rid of 
the rich. 

But whatever the merits or demerits of 
the case may be, “‘the heroic struggies’’ of 
the Boers are in no sense intended to de- 
fend republican institutions as such, much 
less their hearths and homes—they have 
troubled many another person's hearth and 
home; and it is political blasphemy to hint 
at such a thing, much less to formulate it 
in a resolution. England takes kindly to 
republics, and for more reasons than one 
Imagine how she would have liked it if the 
two sister republics had been two “brother 


kingdoms."" If the Boers have done what 
they have done in the. green tree, what 
would they have done in the dry? It ill 
becomes any section of Americans, whose 


land was saved by England so very short a 
time ago, to rail at her as if she were at- 
tempting to crush what she would gladly 
have nurtured. She wishes to crush inso 
lence and unfair dealing, and not republics 
Yours, etc., L. H. MILs 


Oxrorp, December 14, 1899 





THE SEAT OF THE WASHINGTONS 


To THE Ep:rror or THE NATION 


Str: Upon Washington's the 
subject of a most interesting paper by Mr 


ancestry, 


W. H. Whitmore in your issue of Septem- 
ber 21, which I have just read, it seems 
to me that I may be able to throw some 
light, inasmuch as what I have to say on 


it fits in with Washington's own statement, 
as quoted by Mr. Whitmore: 
heard others of the family, older than my- 
self, that 
tled in this country came from one of the 
Northern Counties of England, but whether 
from Lancashire or Yorkshire still 
more northerly, I do not precisely remem- 
ber.” 


“I have often 


say our ancestor who first set- 


or one 


In the year 1865 or 1866, my father, Thomas 
Farrer, bought the farm of Gateside in the 
township (in this part of England a town- 
ship is a tract of country containing prob 
ably three or four thousand acres, and is, I 
believe, a subdivision of a parish) of How 
gill, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
lived there until he died 1876. When 
he bought it, he told me that the tradition 
was attached it that it had the 
home and property of the Washingtons be- 
fore they went to America. He also told 
me that old stone on it, which 
was larger than is usually found on a farm 
of the size (about seventy acres, if I recol- 
lect 
been 


in 


to been 


an barn 


aright) of Gateside, was said to have 
built by a Washington for the 
pose of storing his wool at a time 
the price for wool was too low to satisfy 
him. This would be likely‘to be the case, 
because the ownership of Gateside carried 
with it the right to pasture a considerable 
number of sheep on Howgill Fell 

Gateside the Parish of 
from which it is distant 
miles—probably less. 
road between 
Bridge, 
sisting, 
ry inn, 


pur 
when 


is in Sedbergh, 
about four 
It is situated on the 
Sedbergh and Low Borough 
a place on the River 
if I recollect aright, 
and important only 
ancient cattle-fair is held there 
year. This road runs the house 
and the farm-buildings, and the homestead 
is distant about half a mile from the Lune, 
which there separates the Counties of York- 
rail- 
distant 


town 


Lune, 
of a solita- 
because 


con 


an 
once a 


between 


The nearest 
which 


shire and Westmorland 


way station is Lowgill, is 
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about a mile and a half; but when I left 

home, now over thirty years ago, there 

was nothing at Lowgill but the station 
buildings and a few cottages for railway 
employees. Lowgill station is on the main 

London and North Western line, and is 

the junction-station where the line which 

passes J.eeds, Skipton, Ingleton, Kirkby 

Lonsdale, and Sedbergh joins the main line. 

There is no town or village nearer to Gate- 

side than Sedbergh. 

If the tradition I have given be true, it 
is practically certain that Washington’s 
English forefathers were, like my own, 
whose old homesteads have all been within 
four or five miles’ of Gateside, ‘‘dalesmen’”’ 
and “statesmen” (estatesmen) or yeomen— 
that is to say, farmers who owned the land 
they farmed. 

It is possible that the Sedbergh Parish re- 
gisters may yield some information in re- 
gard to Washington's family; but a search 
which I had occasion to make during a visit 
home some twenty years ago of the regis- 
ters of the adjoining Parish of Kendal, 
showed me that, previous to the beginning 
of last century, they had not been very well 
kept. ~ 

I may state that Gateside now belongs to 
my only brother; but he does not live there, 
but at another farm of his in Lambrigg, 
about five miles distant; and a tenant is 
probably in occupation of the farm. The 
house is a rather old stone building, but I 
should think not so old as to have been 
dwelt in by the Washingtons. Although a 
single building, it is usually occupied by two 
families, the front and one end being for the 
gentler folks, and the remainder for the 
farmer who rents the land. After my father’s 
death, the gentler-folks’ part was, I believe, 
let to the widow of a clergyman. The house, 
in fact, is such as would be likely to be 
built by a well-to-do “statesman” for his 
Own use. 

In regard to my father as an authority 
for this tradition, I may state that he was 
born in 1804 at. Wythmoor, in the Township 
of Lambrigg, in the County of Westmor- 
land. As Wythmoor is distant only about 
four miles from Gateside, and the loss of the 
American colonies was then a recent event, 
there would most likely be much interest 
taken in Washington during my father’s 
boyhood; and his father, who had been 
born in 1767 in the adjacent township of 
Grayrigg at the farm of Blacketbottom, 
which is about five miles from Gateside, 
would have been likely to have told him of 
the tradition. It is possible, also, that 
some special reason may have existed for my 
family retaining their interest in their old 
neighbors, the Washingtons; but of this I 
have received no .tradition. Since J left 
home, the old people who knew of, the tra- 
dition will have died; and it may even be 
that by this time it has been lost to the dis- 

trict altogether. 

If this tradition is established as a fact, 
and it is shown that our old north-country 
“dale” stock has furnished a man who play- 
ed such a part and carried himself so ho- 
norably in the world as did George Wash- 
ington, I shall, of course, be very proud; but 
I should be infinitely prouder if a ‘‘dales- 
man” were to play a great part in welding 
together the two separated parts of ow 
race.—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

WILLIAM FARRER. 

P. S.—As it is now over thirty years since 


times and for short intervals at my father’s 
house after he went to live there, it may 
be that I have not been quite accurate in 
some of the distances I have given. W. F. 


LAMBRIGG, QUEANBEYAN, NEw SoutH WALES, 
November 15, 1899. 





[We print the above letter since so 
much has been said about the Wash- 
ingtons of Yorkshire as a possible link 
in the pedigree of George Washington; 
but we must say that the present bit 
of evidence is very shadowy, as the au- 
thenticated facts will show. 

The two emigrants, John and Law- 

rence, were born in 1634 and 1635, in 
Tring. Their father, Rev. Lawrence W.. 
was born in 1602, in Northamptonshire, 
as his matriculation record shows, be- 
ing the son of Lawrence Washington of 
Brington, who was son of Robert Wash- 
ington of Sulgrave, County Northamp- 
ton, whose father, Lawrence, Mayor of 
Northampton, was the grantee of Sul- 
grave, 30 Hen. VIII., a. pv. 1539. We 
know that Rev. Lawrence W. married 
and had children at Tring, County Hert- 
ford, 1635-1641, soon after he: became 
a Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. 
In 1633 he obtained the living of Purleigh 
in Essex, from which he was expelled 
in 1643, and he then lived in poverty at 
Maldon until his death in 1652. Thus, 
we have five generations of the ances- 
tors, covering the period from a. p. 1539 
to 1652, all accounted for as living in 
Northamptonshire and Essex. Before 
that, three generations are said to have 
lived. in Lancashire, but we need not go 
so far back. 
Mr. Farrer’s father was born in 1804, 
and his grandfather in 1767, and it is 
only thought possible that the latter 
gave the tradition about the Washing- 
tons. This would at best be a whole 
century after the emigrants left for Vir- 
ginia; and when they went, their .pro- 
perty and interests were clearly con- 
nected with Tring in Hertfordshire. For 
two centuries, therefore, we can see no 
possibility of any of George Washing- 
ton’s ‘ancéstots “having lived at Sed-’ 
bergh, to say nothing of the improba- 
bility of any tradition of such residence 
surviving during a period when the 
Washingtons were of no account. In 
fact, until 1775, no Englishman, es- 
pecially in a small village, would have 
any reason to ask who the Washingtons 
were. Even in Virginia in 1775, no one 
unconnected with the family could have 
told who George Washington’s great- 
grandfather, the emigrant, was. How, 
then, could the villagers at Sedbergh 
know it? The emigrants were certainly 
in Virginia in 1677. There were Washing- 
tons in Yorkshire, and one may have 
lived at Sedbergh. There were several 
emigrants of the name who came to 
America; but no one cares for any line 
except the one glorified by the immortal 
George.—Ep, Nation.] 








I was at Gateside, and I only resided a few 





IRREGULAR DEGREES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: A prominent religious weekly had, 
not long since, in its personal items the fol- 
lowing announcement: “The Western Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Ill., has conferred, as 
the result of examination, the degree of 
Ph.D. on the Rev. ‘Mr. ——, rector of —— 
Church,” etc. In its last number it says: 
“In reference to the statement published in 
this column, December 9, that the Western 
University of Chicago had conferred the 
degree of Ph.D., we are informed that the 
Western University, though chartered, has 
no resident faculty or college buildings.’ 

The last report of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the State of Illinois in its list of 
colleges does not mention the name of this 
institution, neither does the last report of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

The bestowal of degrees by one other in- 
stitution in Chicago in an irregular manner 
has previously occasioned public protest. Is 
it not possible for educators in Illinois to 
secure State control of advanced degrees? 
The reckless manner in which such degrees 
are conferred in several professional schools 
of Chicago has led to Government action in | 
France against the holders of all similar 
American degrees. H. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, December 25, 1899. 





“IMMIGRANT.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In the notice of the last section 
of the Oxford Dictionary, your reviewer re- 
ferred to “the American origin of immigrant 
in 1792, its inventor being Jeremy Belknap” 
(Nation, November 9, p. 354). Three years 
earlier, Jedidiah Morse had written: “Be- 
sides the Dutch and English already men- 
tioned, there are in this state [New York] 
many immigrants from Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, and some few from France” 
(American Geography, 1789, ix., 253). 

There is also a still earlier alleged ex- 
ample. ‘On January 15, 1788, in the Massa- 
chusetts Convention for ratifying the Fede- 
ral Constitution; Rufus King is reported 
to have spoken as follows: “The immigrants 
from Massachusetts, who settled on Con- 
necticut River, appointed representatives to 
meet in the General Court of that colony 
for only six months.” (In Life & Corr., 1894, 
i., 296, taken from Elliot’s Debates, 11. 35.) 
Suspecting that there might be an error, 
I examined two edftions (1827, 1861) of El- 
liot and three editions (1788, 1808, 1856) of 
the ‘Debates, Resolutions, and Proceedings’ 
of the Massachusetts Convention, and found 
that in all five the word in question reads 
“emigrants.” Hence Morse’s use of immi- 
grant in 1789 is the earliest thus far re- 
corded. A. M. 
Boston, December 30, 1899. 








Notes. 


The authorized biography of the late 
Dwight L. Moody is to be prepared by his 
son, William Revell Moody, who desires 
that any letters or information of special 
interest for the work may be addressed 
to him at East Northfield, Mass. 

In furtherance of an historical task, Miss 











Alice B. Adams, No. 93 Hancock Street, 


Jan. 4, 1900] 
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Auburndale, Mass., desires to learn where 
she may find the following documents: Re- 
ports of the American Convention of Dele- 
gates for the Abolition of Slavery, for the 
years between 1798 and 1809 (there should 
be six of them); the Report of the same 
Convention for the year 1815; and the ninth 
volume (or, new series, vol. 3) of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, from 
August, 1828, to January 3, 1829. 

‘Men and Things I Saw in Civil War Days’ 
is a collection of sketches of a dozen promi- 
nent men of the civil war, mostly generals 
in command of armies, but including 
Lincoln and Johnson. James F. Rusling, 
the author, was an officer in the Quarter- 
master’s Department, both in the field and 
at supply depots, and has put his recollec- 
tions of leading men he met into lively.chap- 
ters, which must be read as presentations 
of off-hand opinions and predilections ra- 
ther than critical estimates of historical va- 
lue. The biographical sketches are follow- 
ed by a hundred and fifty pages of the au- 
thor’s private letters of the period, contain- 
ing a good deal of interesting matter, 
which would have been improved by pass- 
ing through the hands of an editor of severe 
good taste, condensing and making ex- 
cerpts, with suppression of the too abundant 
“display” letterheads, to use a printer’s 
phrase. The book is well printed and the 
portraits are generally well chosen. Eaton 
& Mains are the publishers. 

Those who wish a small Bible dictionary 
and who are satisfied with the position ot 
the Princeton School, will find exactly what 
they want in the ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
by Prof. John D. Davis of the Princeton 
Theojogical Seminary (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press). It is a very straight- 
forward, plain little book of some 800 pages; 
there is no doubt as to its meaning, and 
that meaning belongs to the Year One. Some 
one said of Dr. Hodge that he knew all the 
systems of philosophy and all the different 
ways of being an unbeliever, and they had 
all had no effect on him. Here, too, there is 
no trace of effect by modern criticism. The 
book is adapted for those who can walk un- 
shakingly in the old paths; those who are 
already wandering in darkness will find no 
help in it. 

The last instalment of Hugo’s ‘Choses 
Vues,’ recently noticed at some length by 
our Paris correspondent, has been publish- 
ed in an English dress by the Messrs. Dil- 
lingham. This translation, by Mr. John W. 
Harding, has the merit of clinging to the 
text so closely as to reproduce with great 
accuracy the jerky effect of Hugo’s stacca- 
to sentences. Further, it is for the most 
part correct in its renderings. But when the 
original says of an old book ‘‘n’ayant plus 
de sa reliure que le dos,” the translator 
should give some explanation for his stating 
(p. 20) that “the binding was missing from 
the back.” The front-door is a doubtful 
equivalent for ‘“‘porte-cochére.’’ Without 
discussing either the general question of 
slang or its international correspondences, 
we hesitate to accept chestnut as admissi- 
ble, while ‘“galette’ passes current in 
French. Hugo says that Blanqui, when in 
prison at Vincennes, lived chiefly on bread 
and pommes crues; the translator, remem- 
bering that pommes frites is restaurant 


French for “fried potatoes,’’ makes out the 
unfortunate conspirator to have been fed 
on tubers, not fruits. 

So admirable, quaint, and fascinating are 





the many stories of the ‘Decameron’ suited 
to the taste of the reading public of to- 
day that it is surprising how seldom the 
idea of selection has been adopted. About 
fifteén years ago Henry Morley reprinted 
an archaic and most unsatisfactory render- 
ing of some of the stories, but this was one 
of the cases where the traduttore was a 
veritable traditore. The translation was 
colorless and full of ridiculous blunders. 
And now comes Mr. Joseph Jacobs with his 
‘Tales from Boccaccio’ (Truslove, Hanson 
& Comba). He has selected the four well- 
known stories of Griselda, Torello, Fede- 
rigo’s Falcon, and Lisabetta, and has printed 
them in a volume which owes a very large 
part of its attractiveness to Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s illustrations. The choice of stories 
is a good one, because, apart from their 
obvious merits, three of them have been 
incorporated in English literature by Chau- 
cer, Keats, and Tennyson; but we cannot 
commend Mr. Jacobs's rendering, which is 
rather a paraphrase than the scholarly 
translation we had expected. For instance, 
in the story of Lisabetta, Boccaccio says 
that her brothers decided to conceal their 
knowledge of her amour with Lorenzo until 
a favorable opportunity offered: ‘Nel quale 
essi, senza danno o sconcio di loro, questa 
vergogna, avanti che pid andasse innanzi, si 
potessero térre dal viso’’—that is to say, 
an opportunity to rid themselves of this 
ignominy before it went any further, 
whenever it could be done safely. Mr. Ja- 
cobs’s rendering is as follows: ‘To the end 
that, when the time came when they could 
take vengeance without loss or damage to 
themselves, it would come about better if 
they could take him out of sight.”” Syntax, 
idiom, and sense are here alike missed. 
There is plenty of this sort of thing and of 
slipshod English throughout the book, and it 
is clear that the ideal rendering is still to 
come. 

We can hardly more than mention the 
extensive ‘Treatise on Crystallography,’ by 
Prof. W. J. Lewis, published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press (New York: Mac- 
millan). It will be indispensable to all who 
have to do with crystals. We will, how- 
ever, permit ourselves a single observation. 
Seeing that every descriptive notation for a 
crystal-face is nothing but a way of writing 
the analytical geometer’s equation for the 
intersection of that plane with the plane at 
infinity, it would seem that to undertake the 
study of crystallography without having first 
mastered the modern methods of plane ana- 
lytical geometry would be one of those 
feeble, half-prepared ways of working that 
vernacular speech calls ‘“slouchy,”’ and 
which no course of instruction ought to 
contemplate as admissible. But a student 
who has thus prepared himself will find a 
great part of Prof. Lewis’s work tedious, 
because it is needlessly prolix and is com- 
plicated with such inessentials as a third 
dimension. It is true that the final chapter 
partly remedies this fault, in the same sense 
that the fatigue of a five-act drama might 
be said to be relieved if, at the end, the 
green curtain were to be rung up for a one- 
act condensation of it. Yet even this sup- 
plementary chapter is not as modern as it 
should be. 

From Lemcke & Buechner we receive the 
137th issue of the ‘Almanach de Gotha,’ 
which flings down the glove to heretics on 
the century question by speaking of ‘1900, 
the last year of the century now closing.” 





Nevertheless it chooses this last 
rather than the first of the twentieth cen- 
tury for turning over a new leaf by a change 
to a slightly larger form, thus keeping down 
the number of “signatures’—in other 
words, the thickness; yet the quantity of 
matter is greater than ever in the 
genealogical portion several improvements 
are noted, including a hint how to address 
any member of a family inserted in 
‘Almanach.” A new state, “Crete,” 
swept into the editor’s sky; and behold a 
chapter, “Notice statistique sur les Etats 
protégés Colonies des Etats-Unis," which 
must swell our protectionist President with 
pride: Guam, Hawaii, Philippines, ‘‘Portorico”’ 
(this for the benefit of purists who reject 
our English name Porto Rico and overlook 
the Spanish adjective “portoriquefio,”” Porto 
Rican), and Cuba. Of the four regulation 
steel portraits, the most eminent is Presi 
dent Loubet’s. 

The tenth volume of the ‘Cotta’sche Mu 
senalmanach’ since the revival of the annual 
in 1891 under the editorship of Dr. Otto 
Braun, has just appeared (Stuttgart). The 
contents consist of two novels, both excel 
lent, but wholly different in character 
“Mater Dolorosa,” by Frau Henriette Kel 
ler-Jordan, and ‘“‘Das Stumme Klavier,’ 
Ernst von Miillenbach-Lenbach—and a va- 
riety of poems by Martin Greif, Isolde Kurz 


year 


the 
has 


by 


Julius Grosse, Max Haftung, Max Kies¢ 
wetter, Irene von Schellander, Eduard 
Paulus, Carl Weitbrecht, and many other 


writers of epic and lyric verse. Especially 
noteworthy are Prince Emil von Schénaich 
Carolath’s “Hans Habenichts,”’ 
‘‘Landsknechtlieder,”” Hermann Lingg’s ‘‘Car- 
men Saeculare” in praise of “Die Elektrische 
Kraft,’’ Wilhelm Hertz’s “Lautiose Nacht,’ 


a series of 


and Max Haushofer’s ‘“‘Der Gast der Ein- 
samkeit.’’ There are six full-page illustra 
tions. 

The fourth volume of ‘Franz Liszt's 
Briefe, gesammelt und herausgegeben von 
La Mara’ (Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel) 
contains his letters to the Princess Caro 
lyne Sayn-Wittgenstein. There are 360 let 
ters, all in French and extending over a 
period of about twelve years, from July 
1847, to December, 1859. They were ob 
tained by the editor from the Princess 


Marie Hohenlohe, daughter of the Princess 
Wittgenstein. There are also portraits of 
Liszt and the Princess, and a biographical 
sketch of the latter. We may add that a 
most interesting account of the friendship 
between the composer and this lady is given 
by their mutual friend, Malwida 
Meysenbug, in her recently published vol- 
ume, ‘Der Lebensabend einer Idealistin.’ 

A valuable contribution to the already 
voluminous Bismarck literature is ‘Meine 
Erinnerungen an Bismarck,’ by G. v. Wil- 
mowski, edited by his son, and just publish- 
by Trewendt in Breslau. The author 
was Bismarck’s legal counsellor and a Libe- 
ral in politics, 


vou 


ed 


and his reminiscences are 
the more interesting and instructive from 
the fact that he was not always in sym 
pathy with Bismarck’s policy, although fully 
appreciating his ability and integrity as a 


statesman. It is a record of intimate inter 
course and interchange of thought on pub 
lic affairs from 1867 to 1876, three eventful 


years in the history of Germany 
Soon after the death of Ludwig Bamber 
ger, on the 14th of March, it 


was au 





nounced that his reminiscences had been 
found among his posthumous papers. These 
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autobiographical records have now been 

published under the title, ‘Erinnerungen von 

Ludwig Bamberger, aus dem Nachlass he- 

rausgegeben von Paul Nathan’ (Berlin: Rei- 
mer), with a portrait of the deceased and 

a brief introduction by the editor. The vol- 
ume begins with charming details of Bam- 
berger’s boyhood in Mayence, his native 
town, followed by descriptions of his life 
as a student in the University and as a 
young lawyer. In 1848 he took part in the 
Revolution, and a year later was a politi- 
cal fugitive in Switzerland and England. 
Extremely interesting are his experiences 
as a merchant in Holland, and especially 
as a banker in Paris, where he associated 
intimately with Renan, Jules Simon, Cré- 
mieux, Sainte-Beuve, Littré, Turgeneff, 
Caroline Jaubert, Juliette Adam, and other 
men and women of note in the city on the 
Seine. The work concludes with his re- 
turn to Germany and the renewal of his 
political activity, with characterizations of 
prominent statesmen and leaders of par- 
liamentary factions, Bismarck, Lasker, 
Windthorst, Forckenbeck, Twesten, Johann 
Jacoby, and others. Bamberger is a delight- 
ful causeur; and—lthough he did not live 
to complete these recollections, which end 
abruptly and do not include his later bril- 
liant career till his retirement from public 
life in 1893, they give ‘an attractive and 
instructive retrospect of the formative pe- 
riod of his development during his sojourn 
in foreign lands, and are an admirable sup- 
plement to the ‘Charakteristiken,’ ‘Studien 
und Meditationen,’ and other essays in the 
five volumes of his ‘‘Gesammelte Schriften” 
published by Rosenbaum & Hart in Berlin. 

Since Cromwell is ‘‘in the air,’’ one must 
mention ‘The Cromwell List,’ a charming 
brochure, ‘‘being Notes for the Study of 
Oliver Cromwell,’’ published by the City Li- 
brary Association of Springfield, Mass. What 
is singular about this bibliography is, first, 
that it has special reference to an his- 
torical novel, by Arthur Paterson, ‘Crom- 
well’s Own,’ selected, we are frankly told, 
not because it is the best novel of its class 
ever written, “but because it is a new, 
wholesome story,” etc., etc., and fits in with 
the ‘prevailing Cromwellian revival. (This 
booming of a work of fiction has evident- 
ly great possibilities.) Next it is pro- 
vided with excerpts from the major poems 
on the Protector—Milton, Marvell, Byron, 
Swinburne, Lowell; and, finally, loosely in- 
serted are photographic copies of Bernini’s 
bust of Oliver, an old Dutch. print of him, 
and portraits of Ireton and Vane. The whole 
is most daintily printed and embellished’ 
with initial letters, headpieces, etc., and is 
put on sale at 25 cents. ; 

An offprint has been made from the Unit- 
ed States Fish Commission's Bulletin for 
1899 of Capt. R. W. Shufeldt’s paper entitled 
“Experiments in Photography of Live 
Fishes.’ This delicate operation, conduct- 
ed in an aquarium, holds out a great temp- 
tation to ambitious amateurs. Capt. Shu- 
feldt's success has been notable, as his 
beautiful plates show. His experience is 
set forth for the benefit of whom it may 
concern. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood’s article on “The 
Theatrical Syndicate,” in the first number 
of the J/nternational Monthly (Macmillan), 
does not cast much new light upon the 
subject, but sums up the existing situation 
very fairly. It bears most severely, if un- 
intentionally, upon the actors who, having 


induced some of their associates to join 
them in a combination against ‘“‘The Trust,” 
as it is called, promptly deserted them and 
went over to the enemy for a pecuniary 
consideration. This inability of actors, on 
account of their mutual suspicions, jea- 
lousies, and rivalries, to stand together, is 
one of the chief secrets of the Syndicate’s 
power. It is a case of men of business, in- 
tent solely upon their own welfare, profiting 
by the incompetency and general silliness of 
the geese who lay for them the golden eggs. 
As yet, the public is not suffering much 
from the monopoly, which is giving the 
best of modern plays in very creditable 
style. The great evils of the system, upon 
which Mr. Hapgood does not sufficiently in- 
sist, are that the men who have seized upon 
the direction of the theatre know nothing 
and care nothing about it except as a 
speculation, and have devised a scheme 
which, although it is putting money into 
their pockets, and, in a measure, into those 
of actors also, is striking at the very 
roots of the ‘“‘profession,” by cutting off the 
means of good theatrical education. There 
will be good plays in the future, as there 
have been in the past, but, unless there 
is a speedy change for the better, there will 
be no one capable of acting them. 

Mr. Hapgood’s article is one of five (but 
not the fifth, as represented in the unpaged 
table of contents on the cover), the others 
being “Later Evolutions of French Criti- 
cism,” by Bdouard Rod; “Influence of the 
Sun upon the Formation of the Earth’s Sur- 
face,’’ by Prof. N. S. Shaler; “Organization 
among American Artists,’’ by Charles De 
Kay; and ‘Recent Advance in Physical 
Science,”’ by Prof. John Trowbridge. The 
number gives evidence of haste in prepa- 
ration. The running-title, International 
Monthly, is repeated on every page, thus 
making it extremely difficult to find a given 
article; and the proof-reading leaves much 
to be desired. 

The principal article in the Geographical 
Journal for December is Mr. W. R. Rick- 
mers’s account of his travels in eastern 
Bokhara, of which the most interesting part 
is the description of the gold-washing in 
the mountain valleys. The yearly output 
is estimated at $150,000, ‘‘a mere trifle con- 
sidering the potentialities of the alluvial 
deposits.” By the primitive method of 
treating the’ gravel and sand “all gold‘fn' 
the shape of dust:is lost, some of the rough- 
er particles only being secured.’’ The depo- 
sits are very extensive, the gold occurring 
“exclusively in tablet form, grains and 
nuggets being nowhere found.”’ Mr. C. Ray- 
mond Beazley gives an estimate and sum- 
mary of what has been done recently 
for the study of mediwval geography, and 
Mr. L. H. Moseley describes some little- 
known regions in the valley of the Benue, 
the eastern tributary of the Niger. He 
passed through a district in which, though 
the natives go entirely naked, ‘“‘save for a 
beautifully woven grass cap,” they build 
‘large two and three-story houses, beau- 
tifully made of a hard red clay over a foun- 
dation of fan-palm stalks, having windows 
and doors with well-fitting frames, roofs of 
a pyramid shape, with rafters of the same 
palm, perfectly thatched with special grass. 
Furniture of a useful and comfortable kind, 
consisting of well-made bamboo beds, wood- 
en chairs, and couches, is found inside. 
The formation of the chief town is quite 





European in its style—straight, wide roads, 


with squares at intervals, the houses being 
built with even frontage and the whole 
kept beautifully clean.” 

The Consular Reports for December con- 
tains a detailed description of an electric 
dredge just built at Hoboken, near Ant- 
werp, for the River Volga. The entire 
equipment was supplied by the General 
Electric Company of New York, and it was 
demonstrated at the official trial that ‘‘the 
electric features have manifestly added 
enormously to the effective use of the 
dredge, and have minimized all possible in- 
terference with commerce.” Other articles 
are upon the dried-beef industry of Uruguay 
and the Argentine Republic, the motor-car- 
riage exposition at Berlin, with plates, and 
French savings banks, in which children are 
largely represented as depositors. ‘‘In the 
common schools the children deposit with 
their teachers from one sou upward, and a 
representative of the savings bank comes 
around once a month to collect these little 
hoards. If a child deposits but one sou, he 
receives in return a very small livret, or 
bank-book. When his deposits reach the 
sum of one franc, his importance entitles 
him to a “grand livret.’’ An interesting list 
of flowers, grasses, vegetables, and grain 
grown in the Yukon territory shows \the 
agricultural possibilities of the Klondike. 
Wheat sown May 22 was harvested August 
28. The season lasts five months in the 
lowlands and two to four weeks longer on 
the hillsides with southern ‘exposure. 

Thousands of suburban residents, tour- 
ists, pleasure-seekers on foot or on the 
wheel, owners (actual or prospective) of real 
estate, have profited by the maps forming 
collectively the topographical State Atlas of 
New Jersey. This pioneer work, begun in 
the lifetime of the late Prof. George H. 
Cook, State Geologist, could not fail, after 
the lapse of a decade, to be out of date in 
more than one particular, especially in 
densely peopled andrapidly growing sections. 
A resurvey was accordingly undertaken last 
year, but no longer on a scale of one inch 
to the mile. The new sheets give nearly 
two and a half inches to the mile, and are 
blocked out quite differently from the old. 
They are about 21x30 inches in dimension, 
and, while preserving the figured contour 
lines, the roads, the shore and river 
soundings, take notice of some economic 
features such as quarries and pits, reser- 
voirs and pumping stations, cemeteries, 
steam and electric railways, etc. Four 
sheets have thus far appeared, designated 
respectively Jersgy City, Newark, Paterson, - 
and Hackensack, and embracing the envi- 
ronment of those places. They are already 
for sale, at the old price of twenty-five cents 
apiece, and may be had on order at the 
office of the Geological Survey at Trenton. 


—Concerning the ‘Lectures on Memory 
Culture, consisting of the Famous Lectures 
Delivered throughout the United States and 
England,’ etc., by “Dr. Edward Pick, Ph.D., 
M.A.,” etc., etc. (E. L. Kellogg & Co.), Prof. 
James certifies that ‘‘there is absolutely no 
element of charlatanry about them,” and that 
they ‘‘are based on solid psychological prin- 
ciples."’ For a man who appeals to the mil- 
lion to unite those two contrary virtues is 
harder than to pass through the eye of a 
needle, since the profession of psychology, 
like that of medicine, inculcates a little im- 
posing upon people. The mnemotechnic sys- 
tems of Loisette and White, as well as 





earlier ones, whose absurdities Dr. Pick puts 
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in a strong light, were likewise based on 
some sound psychological principles; only 
they unfortunately left others out of view. 
Dr. Pick does much better, and it will un- 
doubtedly surprise most people to find, for 
instance, that in from three to five minutes 
they can indelibly impress upon their memo- 
ry all the French nouns which are feminine 
by exception. Yet Dr. Pick does not en- 
tirely escape the old fault of leaving out of 
account some of the elements of the prob- 
lem. The problem is to find a method of 
establishing a mental association such that a 
given kind of experience shall enable us 
voluntarily to recall a number or a word. 
For this purpose, the first condition to be 
remarked is that association is between 
pairs of ideas, and of this principle Dr. Pick 
makes, proper use. The second thing to be 
remarked is that the suggestion is to have 
two steps, namely: first, the suggesting ex- 
perience is to awaken an act of will, not 
deliberate but spontaneous; and, second, that 
act of will is to call up the desired word or 
number. Now an act of will, or what is 
essentially the same thing, occurs only as 
an inseparable part of a physiological re- 
action;. and consequently such a reaction 
must enter into the process of learning. If 


a person onee has a tooth filled by a French 


dentist, he will never forget the word 
plomber, because a strong reaction has taken 
place in the learning. For this reason, not 
to speak of another, in learning a language 
we ought to associate the foreign words 
directly with experiences of the things or 
actions they signify, and not directly with 
English words. But this is not the only 
principle that Dr. Pick seems to overlook. 


—Mr. C. S. Terry’s ‘Life and Campaigns 
of Alexander Leslie’ (Longmans) is not so 
much a continuous biography as a detailed 
study of nine years, 1638-47. During the 
Swedish period of the Thirty Years’ War, 


‘Leslie was a prominent staff officer, and 


merited the rewards of Gustavus Adolphus 
by his steadiness and caution. Even be- 
fore Gustavus landed at Usedom, Leslie 
had distinguished himself greatly by the 
successful defence of Stralsund, 28, at a 
time when Wallenstein was trying by every 
expedient to reduce it. Soon after the 
final descent of the Swedes upon Pomera- 
nia, the Scottish adventurer becam2, by the 
capture of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, governor 
of an important city. He was not present 
at Breitenfeld, at the passage of the Lech, 
or at Liitzen, but, after the King’s death, 
he saw much service, and finally gained a 
Field Marshal’s baton. His German cam- 
paigns brought him wealth, which he care- 
fully secured by the purchase of two earl- 
doms in his native land. In 1638 Queen 
Christina released him from her service, 
and he returned home just at the moment 
when Scotland needed the services of a 
skilled commander. There is nothing what- 
ever about the character of Leslie which 
can awaken enthusiasm, and it is not 
strange that he should have waited so 
long for a biographer. Mr. Terry's chief 
interest in him arises from the nature of 
the part he took in the contest which ar- 
rayed on British soil the three armies of 
Charles, of the Parliament, and of Scot- 
land. The action of the book centres 
around Marston Moor more than around 
any other battle, and Mr. Terry forcibly 
supports the thesis that Scottish assistance 
there was indispensable to Cromwell’s suc- 
cess. Before the fight, Leslie had swept the 





royal garrisons from the northern counties, 
and, despite ill-founded charges which have 
been brought against his courage, his part 
in securing the victory yields only to that 
of Cromwell himself. Indeed, Mr. Terry, 
when distributing the laurels, says: ‘“‘Apart 
from the contribution of individuals, the 
victory was shared perhaps in equal pro- 
portions by the left wing of the horse and 
the right wing of the foot, by Cromwell's 
and Leslie’s troopers and the Scottish mus- 
keteers and pikemen.”’ After Charles's 
surrender at Newark, Leslie was placed in 
a delicate position, from which he issued 
without having done anything to embroil 
the two kingdoms still further. Mr. Terry 
really begins his story at the First Bish- 
ops’ War, and closes it at the moment 
when the Scotch were paid off for the sur- 
render of their king. Into the Dunbar cam- 
paign, where David rather than Alexander 
Leslie met defeat, he does not enter, al- 
though his appendix contains a number of 
documents relating to it. As an essay on 
a striking phase of military history, this 
book is valuable. Moreover, it escapes all 
suspicion of having been merely ‘“‘cribbed” 
from Firth and Gardiner. 


—Last year Prof. Henry Simonsfeld de- 
livered before the Royal Academy of Mu- 
nich a memorial oration on Wilhelm von 
Riehl, in which he analyzed Riehl’'s posi- 
tion as an historian of civilization. This ad- 
dress has since been published by the Aca- 
demy in a somewhat augmented form, un- 
der the title ‘Wilhelm von Riehl als Kultur- 
historiker’ (Munich: Franz)—a well-merit- 
ed distinction, both on account of the writ- 
er whose characteristic traits are here most 
luminously brought out, and by reason of 
the interest attaching to the often dis- 
cussed question of the best aims and me- 
thods of historical study. Briefly stated, 
Riehl’s lasting contribution to the stock of 
human culture is found by Prof. Simonsfeld 
to be a twofold one. As an artist, he is 
the undisputed master—if we except Gus- 
tav Freytag—of German historical genre 
painting. As an investigator and thinker, 
he staads midway between the individual- 
ists and the collectivists. Few works proba- 
bly of the last fifty years have given a 
stronger impulse to the sociological study 
of history in all its relations—political, re- 
ligious, literary, artistic—than Riehl’s ‘Land 
und Leute,’ or ‘Die biirgerlehe Gesell- 
schaft,’ and it can with probability be said 
that, but for his activity, the present school 
of collectivist historians of civilization 
would not be what it is. On the other hand, 
no one could be more explicit than Riehl 
in the assertion of individuality as one of 
the prime forces in the history of human 
progress, and it is well worth while to 
quote at least one of his many declarations 
on this point, brought together by Prof. 


Simonsfeld. ‘“‘The age,’’ he says in his 
‘Kulturhistorische Studien,’ “creates the 


man, and the man helps to create his age. 
Every productive mind is at the same time 
child and father, disciple and master of his 
time. For what does this word ‘time’ mean 
but the sum total of simultaneous intellec- 
tual tendencies which press upon, subdue, 
and shape the individual mind? But this 
individual mind is also a constituent part of 
the sum total of simultaneous tendencies; 
and the more fully the individual man is 
influenced by these tendencies, the more 
strongly will he influence, subdue, and di- 
rect them. He who knows how to combine 





these contrasts has the key to the mysteri 
ous law of human progress.” 


--Prof. Otto Harnack, author of ‘Die 
klassische A®sthetik der Deutschen,’ has 
collected his numerous contributions to 
German literary periodicals, especially the 
Preussische Jahrbicher, in a volume  en- 
titled ‘Essais und Studien zur Litteratur- 
geschichte’ (Brunswick: Vieweg), which ts 
an interesting index of the present drift 
of literary criticism in German academic 
circles. While the new Jiterature, the 
school of Ibsen and Tolstoi, has found, apart 
from its large popular following, not a 
few brilliant theoretical champions among 
independent journalists and writers (such 
as Edgar Steiger, Paul Schienther, Otto 
Brahm), there is, as far as ,.we know, only 
one university professor in Germany (Prof. 
Litzmann of Bonn) who has openly ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the latest phase 
of German dramatic or novelistic art. Since 
one of the principal functions of universities 
consists in the preservation of old wisdom, 
this is perhaps a natural and wholesome 
condition of things, although the new lite- 
rature would undoubtedly gain much from a 
somewhat friendlier and more active inte- 
rest of the academic crities. Prof. Har- 
nack especially, with his keen and deep un- 
derstanding of what constitute the essen- 
tial elements of the greatness of classic 
German literature, would be a most admir- 
able critic and guide for the younger writers 
of to-day if he chose to give such critt- 
cism and guidance; and one cannot help 
regretting that almost the only reference 
to Gerhart Hauptmann found in these es- 
says is a most depreciative, if not con- 
temptuous, allusion to his ‘Vor Sonnenauf- 
gang.’ This lack, of course, does not take 
away from the value of the bulk of the es- 
says dealing with Goethe and his circle, in 
which, naturally enough, Prof. Harnack 
shows himself a strict adherent of the 
Classicist doctrine as against the unruly 
aspirations and heresies of the Romanticists. 
Perhaps the most suggestive of these es- 
Says are two dealing with Goethe's rela- 
tion to Wilhelm von Humboldt and Hein- 
rich Meyer respectively. New and con- 
vincing is the proof of Goethe's indebt- 
edness to Raffael Mengs for his views on 
the imitation of nature; masterly is the 
sympathetic analysis of Goethe's ‘Pandora’; 
and truly enlightening is the characteriza- 
tion of Ibsen. 


—It is strange how so important a lan 
guage as Hausa could have been so much 
neglected. It is spoken by one per cent. of 
the whole population of the world, and is 
certainly the language of the future for tro- 
pical Africa. Philologically it,.is of the 
highest interest and value; it may, perhaps, 
be the key to the yet unsolved problem of 
the relation of the languages which we used 
to call Hamitic to the Semitic group. it 
has been known since Mungo Park’s time, 
and yet only now have we a dictionary of 
it that can be called in any degree satis- 
factory (‘Dictionary of the Hausa Lan- 
guage,’ by Charles Henry Robinson, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, assisted by W. 
H. Brooks, B.A.; volume 1., Hausa-English. 
Cambridge [Eng.]: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan). Canon Robinson's work 
is based on the Dictionary of Schén, correct- 
ed throughout and much enlarged. He has 
fitted himself for his task by residence in 
the Hausa country and by collecting Hausa 
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MSS., the orthography of which he takes 


as a basis. Schén, on the contrary, worked 
entirely by ear, and was unaware that 
Hausa had any literature or had even been 
reduced to writing. In his preface, Canon 
Robinson deals at length with the phono- 
logy of the language and with its relations 
to Semitic. Setting aside his little absurd- 
ity about Hanno’s expedition and possible 
Carthaginian influence—from which the 
Tyrwhitt Scholar who assisted him might 
surely have saved him—his remarks are full 
and good. His difficulty that the Arabic 
element in Hausa belongs rather to the 
classical language than to the present-day 
colloquial idiom is not serious. Hausa 
speakers have long been in touch with 
speakers of Arabic; even in medieval times 
they were known to Arabic geographers. 
In all probability, also, they have been much 
in contact with the Bedawi tribes of the 
‘Sahara, and from them would pick up words 
of the Bedawi dialect, which is comparative- 
ly near to classical Arabic. Further, it is 
evident, though Canon Robinson does not 
notice this, that they derived their alphabet 
from the Moors and not from Egypt. It is 
in Moorish Arabic, therefore, that parallels 
should first be sought. As for the primi- 
tive Semitic basis of Hausa, as distinguish- 
ed from such loan-words, it is to ancient 
Egyptian that we should look for compari- 
sons, and not to Coptic, as the Canon sug- 
gests. The pyramid texts are none too an- 
cient for that purpose. The lexicon has evi- 
dently been compiled with diligence and 
knowledge. It marks a great advance in 
the study of an important language and is 
a step towardsthe solution of the ‘‘Hamite’’- 
Semitic question. The get-up of the book 


is fully worthy of the Cambridge University 
Press. 


~The movement towards developing and 
extending a common, artificial language for 
Norway based on the existing peasant dia- 
lects is receiving severe criticism from many 
leading Norwegian writers and public men. 
This language reform is only one of many 
expressions—some wise; more, foolish in the 
extreme—of the national consciousness that 
has been developing in Norway during the 
past fifty years. While all the other de- 
mands, as that for a separate Foreign 
Office and a non-union flag, have been di- 
rected against the sister kingdom of Sweden, 
this one is intended to remove the last evi- 
dence of the earlier union with Denmark. 
The leaders of the ‘“‘Landsmaal,’’ or national 
tongue, called by its critics “paper tongue,” 
claim that the true Norse spirit is hampered 
by being expressed through the inferior and 
foreign Danish, even when the latter limps 
under the name of Dano-Norwegian. Ata 
meeting held recently in Christiania, Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson and Sophus Bugge address- 
ed a large audience, representing different 
political tendencies, and exposed the weak- 
negs of many of the patriotic claims. Bjiérn- 
stjerne Bjéirnson, the most frankly Norse of 
the four leading living Norwegian writers, 
while pressing the claims of Danish as the 
cultural language of Norway, at the same 
time warmly recommended the use of the 
existing dialects as dialects, especially in 
connection with fiction, to give local color. 
Prof. Bugge aptly characterized the whole 
movement when he said that it was the out- 
cropping of a worn-out romantic enthusiasm 
for the past, of vague dreams of the glory of 
the Middle Ages, of a greater respect for the 


ciation of contemporary history and the 
realities of life. 








THE PHILIPPINE JUGGLE. 


The Expedition to the Philippines. By F. D. 
Millet, Special Correspondent of Har- 
per’s Weekly, and of the London Times, 
etc. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 
8vo, pp. 275. 


Mr. Millet was already favorably known 
by his career as an artist and war cor- 
respondent, and more lately by his well- 
told and well-illustrated tour of the Da- 
nube from the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea; and his employment as correspondent 
of the London Times gave him, in the 
Philippines, exceptional advantages. The 
fruit of these is seen in his chapters on 
his excursion over the railway to Da- 


lately, and his attendance at the opening 
of the Philippine Congress at Malolos. He 
writes from fullest sympathy with our of- 
ficers and men in every phase of their 
arduous and embarrassing task. He went 
out with Gen. Merritt from San Francisco, 
and, after the few days’ halt at Honolulu to 
coal (which he put to good: use), went on 
with the headquarters to Manila.|.His stay 
did not extend long beyond the’ occupation 
of the city and the transfer of the Military 
Governorship to Gen, Otis, for he took ship 
for home before the ist of October. His 
narrative, therefore, covers the original 
expedition of the army, the short campaign 
against the Spaniards, and the establish- 
ment by the insurgents of the investing 
lines about Manila, which was practically 
a siege as before, the garrison being chang- 
ed from Spanish to American. For this 
period he seems to be a competent and 
candid guide. Both directly and inciden- 
tally, Mr. Millet gives us much interesting 
and useful knowledge of Luzon and its peo- 
ple; and the fifty reproductions of photo- 
graphs, even the poorest of the snap-shots 
with the kodak, are full of instruction. 

It is, of course, in its bearing on the mili- 
tary and governmental problems that* the 
book has its serious interest. Some telling 
criticisms are made, both expressly and by 
implication, on the errors in fitting out the 
expedition, in the landing of the troops, and 
in adapting their physical discipline to: the 
new conditions! of climate and country; but 
we must confine our attention to the re- 
lations of the army to the insurgents, for 
the seeds of the subsequent collision with 
them and of the existing war were planted 
as soon as the expedition arrived in Ma- 
nila Bay. 

It will be remembered that Admiral Dew- 
ey’s naval victory had been in the southern 
bight of the great bay opening to the west, 
where he had bombarded also the fortifica- 
tions at the village of Cavité, and driven 
the Spaniards from them. These works 
were then occupied by Aguinaldo and his 
army of insurgents, and here was the har- 
bor where our troops landed, and which 
became the base for operations against the 
city of Manila, lying in the northern bight 
of the bay, some twenty miles from Cavité 
by land, though not more than half that 
distance by water. Between the two places 
was a sandy beach bordered by a fringe of 
tropical trees, beyond which, again, was a 
plain becoming marshy and impracticable 
as one gets further from the shore. Deeper 





letter than the spirit, and of a faulty appre- 





gipan, which our troops have reached very ' 


mountains which are the backbone of the 
island. The topography decides the line of 
advance northward along the shore, on 
either side of the main road from Cavité 
to. the city, called the Camino Real. Slug- 
gish streams cross this route and empty into 
the bay. These, of course, were lines of 
defence, and were to some extent en- 
trenched. The fleet could steam along, 
abreast of the infantry advance, and when 
the fort of San Antonio de Abad (defending 
the suburb on the bay) was reached, the 
heavy naval fire would either drive out the 
garrison or prepare for our infantry assault. 

When Gen. Merritt arrived, not only did 
Aguinaldo hold Cavité, but Mr. Millet tells 
us that he had troops on all the principal 
roads leading out of Manila, and had “com- 
pletely invested the town, from Caloocan on 
the north to Maytubig on the south’”’ (p. 61). 
His forces were organized, and he had se- 
veral generals in subordinate commands. 
He was, therefore, the commander in fact 
of an army similar in organization and in 
numbers to our own under Gen. Merritt. 
His troops were neatly uniformed in Spanish 
uniforms captured at Cavité, were armed 
with excellent rifles of recent patterns, and 
the photographs show a soldierly, martial 
appearance. Our first transports’ landed Gen. 
Anderson’s brigade within the insurgents’ 
post at Cavité. The second fleet landed Gen. 
Greene’s at Tambo, behind the insurgents’ 
investment lines south of Manila, and Mac- 
Arthur’s followed. The only troops then 
engaged with the Spaniards were Aguinal- 
do’s, and, to attack Manila, Merritt must 
advance through the insurgent lines unless 
he were willing simply to support their at- 
tack. 

With two such armies bent upon the 
common purpose of reducing the Spanish 
stronghold, the first step, an intelligent ob- 
server would say, must be a conference be- 
tween the commanding officers. The part 
each is to play must be defined. A plan 
must be arranged and definitely settled, as 
at Sebastopol the English took the right and 
the French the left. There should be a com- 
mandant of the whole, if possible, as Wash- 
ington was of the French and American 
forces at Yorktown. If that could not be 
arranged, there must at least be action un- 


‘der constant consultation and agreement be- 


tween the chiefs, as between the English 
and French in the Crimea. The conduct of 
war is a matter of such terrible conse- 
quences, and the coéperation of armies of 
different nationalities is so complicated 
and delicate a business, that it would be 
about as bad to wage war without such 
full and constant understanding as it would 
be to let the brigade commanders make 
each a campaign of his own, without a 
common superior or mutual agreement. 
Such codperation with a de-facto army, if 
frankly conducted, does not imply any di- 
plomatic committal to the recognition of 
the government behind the army. But’ Mr. 
Millet confirms what was hardly credible 
as we got it in current news dispatches 
of last year, in saying that ‘no official 
notice was ever taken of Aguinaldo, al- 
though he repeatedly made urgent re- 
quests to be recognized as an ally, or at 
least to be notified of his acknowledged 
status.” It. is added that “he never called 
upon Gen. Merritt, and, although the latter 
passed through Bacoor, Aguinaldo’s head- 
quarters, they never met” (p. 61). Reflect 
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army upon territory actually held by Agui- 
naldo, and went into camp under protec- 
tion of the insurgent pickets and skirmish 
lines which held back the Spaniards from 
attacking the boats as they approached the 
shore. Not only had no previous invitation 
been sent to Aguinaldo to meet the Ame- 
rican commander and make a mutual con- 
cert of action or a definite separation, but 
the course taken was to ignore his ex- 
istence, and, in the necessary contact with 
his troops, to shoulder them aside, quietly 
if possible, and have no official intercourse 
with them even in doing so. 

An organized army is so hard a fact in 
time of war that not even Mother Eddy’s 
disciples could dissolve it into thin air by 
faith in its non-existence. When a move- 
ment toward Manila was to be made, Agui- 
naldo’s men had to be got out of the way, 
for they held the line across the shore 
facing the Spaniards, and it would be awk- 
ward marching over them if they resisted it. 
How should it be done? They would obey 
no orders except from their own chief, with 
whom Gen. Merritt would not communicate. 
Mr. Millet explains it thus: “On the after- 
noon of the 28th [July], General Greene re- 
ceived a verbal message from General Mer- 
ritt, suggesting that he juggle the insur- 
gents out of part of their lines, always on 
his own responsibility, and without com- 
mitting in any way the commanding gene- 
ral to any recognition of the native lead- 
ers, or opening up the prospect of an al- 
liance” (p. 83). We are told that General 
Greene accomp!ished this very cleverly by 
politely inviting to an interview General 
Noriel, insurgent commander on their left, 
and persuading him of the desirability of 
putting in one of our effective batteries 
opposite the Spanish fort; and when room 
was made for the guns, two battalions of 
infantry went in also. Noriel had referred 
the matter to Aguinaldo, who consented 
on condition that General Greene gave a 
written receipt for the part of the lines. 
We are told that the latter sent to Agui- 
naldo ‘‘a carefully worded letter, stating 
that he had occupied a specified part of the 
line,’ though the author does not vouch for 
its iext. 

It is hard to see what benefit could come 
of such “‘juggling’’ more than by frank deal- 
ing. The advantage of a verbal arrange- 
ment was certainly not in freedom from 
misunderstanding and later recrimination. 
Writing is usually insisted on in such cases 
to prevent disputes afterward. Gen. 
Greene’s dealing with Gen. Noriel was as 
really the United States recognizing the in- 
surgent army as Merritt’s with Aguinaldo 
would be. The Filipino seems to have heen 
shrewd enough to get a writing at last, and, 
with this as the proof of some sort of a 
transaction, we must either stand by the 
honest revelation of the whole of it, or lie 
about it. Mr. Millet loyally concludes that 
“the insurgents were thus beaten at their 
own game,” but it does not seem so clear 
who was beaten. We are often told that 
war justifies deceptions of the enemy, which 
are called ruses de guerre, but we do not 
recall any authority on the laws of war 
which approves practising them on your 
friends. On the other hand, history gives 
many instances in which insincere dealing 
with friends has made énemies. 

Honesty in the matter would not seem to 
have been bad policy. The natural thing for 
Merritt to do, and the thing which bis 


training would probably have made most 
agreeable to him, would have been, imme- 
diately upon his arrival, to invite Aguinaldo 
to a conference, and to say to him: “In our 
war with Spain we seek to defeat and cap- 
ture the Spanish army holding Manila. You 
have an army now investing the place. We 
have no directions to excite a revolution 
here, and if peace results from our military 
and naval operations here and elsewhere, it 
may be on the basis, so far as these islands 
are concerned, of leaving them as they 
were. We cannot pledge you anything in 
the future; but you command an army, and 
your purpose seems in harmony with ours. 
We can recognize you as commandant of an 
army in fact, and must let the future de- 
velop itself. We must either work together 
to enforce the surrender of Manila, or we 
must play at cross-purposes. Shall we work 
together on this basis?” 

There can hardly be a doubt that such 
overtures would have been cordially met. 
No complications could have arisen at all 
comparable with those which came from 
the course actually pursued. The habit of 
cobperation and transparent dealing would 
have begotten confidence. If the treaty of 
Paris had turned out just as it did, the 
way would still have been prepared for the 
Filipinos to organize an autonomous goy- 
ernment under our friendly protection, and 
amicable diplomacy would have had a pro- 
mising field. We are, in this, carefully 
avoiding the supposition of any ultimate 
purpose different from that which our Gov- 
ernment has avowed at each step in the 
progress of events. We are simply noting 
the gross blunder in methods, assuming the 
policy in general which our War Depart- 
ment indicated to its officers in the field. 

Following Mr. Millet’s narrative, things 
went from bad to worse. On the 7th of 
August Admiral Dewey and General Merritt 
sent a peremptory demand of surrender to 
the Spanish Governor-General, threatening 
an assault and a naval bombardment of 
the town if the demand was not complied 
with in forty-eight hours. Of this no notice 
was given to the Filipinos, who still occu- 
pied the whole line of investment except a 
regimental front on the shore. There was 
more ‘‘juggling,’”’ now with the Spaniards, 
resulting, as Mr. Millet intimates, in an 
understanding that, after a noisy show of 
defence, a surrender should be made to our 
troops, who were to answer for the exelu- 
sion of the Filipinos from any occupation 
of the walled town. This was much the 
smaller part of the city, being that portion 
south of the Pasig River which was origi- 
nally included in a _ regular bastioned 
enceinte, as Vienna used to be before the 
fortifications were levelled and turned into 
the boulevard of the Ring-Strasse. On the 
13th the noisy comedy came off. Our troops 
advanced along the shore, and the navy 
knocked the stones and mortar about on 
San Antonio de Abad, from which, to avoid 
accidents, the Spanish troops seem to have 
been early withdrawn. 

As our troops went forward’ with a nar- 
row front along the sands, their flank was, 
of course, wholly exposed to the insurgent 
army. A deplorable flasco would have oc- 
curred if Aguinaldo had proved hostile. 
From a military point of view, the move- 
ment was conceivable only on the faith of the 
trustful friendship of the Filipinos. Though 
these had been contemptuously ignored, and 


bave suspected that they were looked 
upon as enemies—though they had grown 
restive, as the author tells us, and in 
many ways showed their not unreasonable 
irritation and distrust of our purposes— 
yet no allies acting upon an agreed coun- 
tersign could have gone forward, side by 
side with our troops, more promptly than 
they did. 

When Fort San Antonio was occupied by 
our own men, and the columns pressed for- 
ward towards the permanent fortifications 
of the inner city, the Spaniards hoisted a 
white flag, and a mixed naval and army 
commission entered to settle the capitula- 
tion. While these officers were in con- 
ference with the Spaniards, and two hours 
after the white flag had been shown at noon 
(p. 152), the firing was still continued along 
the whole line except that of the advance of 
Greene's brigade, say along three-quarters 
of the whole. The Spaniards again clos- 
ed the gate where Greene had entered 
in a carriage sent for him, to jotn the 
commission, and now fired upon those who 
approached. The insurgents were pressing 
through the suburbs on east and north, 
MacArthur's brigade was following them or 
trying elbow through them, and the 
conundrum was, How to make the Filipinos 
stop fighting without communicating with 
them or recognizing them? 

At five o’clock a rough draft of the ca- 
pitulation was hurriedly signed (p. 162). The 
Spanish flag was still flying on the north- 
west bastion, in sight of the foreign ships 
in the bay, but naval officers now hurried 
to it and replaced it by the American en- 
sign. A half-regiment landed from a steam- 
er with Gen. Merritt, as a headquarters 
guard. The Filipino puzzle seems to have 
been settled by having Greene's brigade, 
with arms a-port, push back the insurgents 
(whose leaders restrained them from fight- 
ing) and admit McArthur’s men, keeping 
out Aguinaldo's, who now learned again 
how they had been “juggled’’ as they 
stood looking foolishly up at the Ameri- 
can rifles on the parapet. Our triumph 
was nearly complete. We had the Inner 
city, and we had not recognized the insur- 
gents, whom we were now ready to bid 
go about their business. When they visited 
the city, they were required to disarm, 
though the Spanish officers, under the ca- 
pitulation, wore their side-arms. 


to 


But the insurgents still held the outer 
town and the surrounding villages. They 
established their picket lines and made 
stringent rules for entrance and exit. For 


their own support and in the name of the 
Revolutionary Government which Agulnaldo 
had proclaimed on June 23, they levied du- 
ties on supplies and merchandise entering 
the city, where prices rose to siege rates. 
They were constantly offering to come to 
some distinct understanding or to negotiate 
a modus vivendi, but the bugbear of recogni- 
tion prevented our doing this. Meanwhile, 
the picket lines were nearly in contact, and 
each side sought to “juggle’’ the other out 
of some desirable post. Gen. Merritt left 
things in this condition when he was or- 
dered to Paris to assist the negotiators 
there in settling the final disposal of the 
islands under the peace protocol which had 
been signed on the same day Manila sur- 
rendered. . 

Gen. Otis replaced Merritt in a task that 
was by no means an easy one. As ia al- 
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modes of dealing with an army in Agui- 
naldo’s position. Mr. Millet estimates the 
number of rifles, captured and other, which 
could be directly traced into Aguinaldo’s 
hands, at 35,000, and he is confident the 
number of men in the insurgent army was 
about the same as the number of guns, 
though not all concentrated at Manila (p. 
224). We are told that this army was con- 
stantly strengthened by recruits, and that 
the officers worked diligently in discipline, 
drill, and firing practice. Of the people he 
says that ‘“‘one of their strongest charac- 
teristics is an implacable spirit of revenge, 
and that nothing is more actively provoca- 
tive of this feeling than a real or imaginary 
slight or an act of injustice’ (p. 61). What 
must we say, then, of a policy begun in most 
insulting slights which were continued daily 
and hourly through weeks and months, of 
constant wounds to pride, of petty advan- 
tages got by “‘juggling,’’ of persistent re- 
fusal to confer or to make a candid com- 
parison of views? The incurable mischief 
was evidently done before the Peace Com- 
mission was sent out to Manila. We won- 
der the armed collision did not begin sooner, 
end we do: not wonder that Mr. Schurman 
found so rooted:a distrust that it could not 
be overcome. To call the policy which dic- 
tated Merritt’s course ignorant and child- 
ish would be flattery. The responsibility 
for it remains to be fixed. 

If we keep steadily in mind the fact that 
Mr. Millet’s narrative covers only the 
period from General Merritt’s arrival till 
Otis assumed command, we shall find that 
it not only is consistent with such official 
documents as the President sent to Con- 
gress at its last session, but makes them 
clearly intelligible in the bright light of 
current events as they were seen by a keen 
observer. Prior to Merritt’s landing, Con- 
sul Pratt at Singapore had been the means 
of putting Aguinaldo in communication with 
Admiral Dewey, and the latter had brought 
the insurgent leader;to Manila, landed him 
at Cavité, given him arms and the means 
of calling his people into the field. The up- 
rising openly declared itself the liberation 
of the Philippines, and its aim the over- 
throw of Spanish domination in the archi- 
pelago. With Dewey's encouragement, 
Aguinaldo got together an army, occupied 
Cavité, fought numerous engagements, drove 
the Spaniards from a dozen villages, cap- 
tured two or three thousand Spanish troops, 
completely invested Manila, and shut it off 
from all communication with the interior 
as Dewey did from the sea. Here was no 
squeamishness about coéperation or recog- 
nition. { 

General Anderson came with the ‘first 
army detachment and continued thé exist- 
ing relations. He promptly sought from 
Agulnaldo “a definite understanding, which 
I hope will be advantageous to both,”’ and 
asked for ‘your Excellency’s advice and co- 
operation.”” His Quartermaster, in a letter 
asking for horses, buffaloes, and carts,which 
was written by Anderson’s direction, said our 
troops were there “to expel the Spaniards 
and to give a good government to the whole 
people. General Anderson wishes 
you to inform your people that we are here 
for their good.’ Under the initiative Ad- 
miral Dewey had taken, the army action 
was so far harmonious with that of the 
navy. 

On the 25th of July Gen. Merritt entered 
the bay, and a new spirit at once became 





evident. What Mr. Millet so clearly saw 
there, now followed. What were Merritt’s 
instructions? The fact is told not only by 
Mr. Millet, but by Gen. Greene in the long 
official paper sent to the Senate. ‘‘Aguinal- 
do did not call upon Gen. Merritt on his ar- 
rival, and this enabled the latter to avoid 
any communication with him, either direct 
or indirect, until after Manila had been tak- 
en.’’ Gen. Greene further tells us that ‘‘the 
day before the attack on Manila he [Agui- 
naldo] sent staff officers to the same gene- 
ral [Anderson], asking for our plans of at- 
tack so that their troops could enter Ma- 
nila with us. The same request had pre- 
viously been made to me by one of his bri- 
gade commanders, to which I replied that I 
was not authorized to give the information 
desired.” Finally, we have the same au- 
thority for saying that after we were in 
possession of Manila, Gen. Merritt declared 
to a staff officer of the insurgent army that 
“even if the services of Aguinaldo’s forces 
had been needed as allies, he should not 
have felt at liberty to accept them.’”” We 
will not assume that here was a deliberate 
juggle with the word “‘allies.’’ 

It was not only after the occupation of 
Manila, but a week after, that .the first 
direct communication between Gen. Merritt 
and Aguinaldo took place. The Filipinos 
held the water-works, and the scarcity of 
water in the city made some arrangement 
necessary. Without naming Aguinaldo, Gen. 
Merritt on the 20th of August addressed a 
letter to “The Commanding General of the 
Philippine forces,’”’ in reply to a memoran- 
dum Aguinaldo had sent to Gen. Anderson 
suggesting arrangements to relieve the 
strained situation. Again the mischief of 
informal communication became apparent, 
as Gen. Merritt insists upon an oral agree- 
ment with staff officers of the Filipinos, in 
which he is clear as to what he demands, 
but vague as to the conditions on the other 
side, and the whole of which, Aguinaldo as- 
serts, were to be distinctly reduced to writ- 
ing before binding either party. Merritt, 
on the 24th, treats it as an agreement pure 
and simple to withdraw the Filipino forces 
from all the suburbs of the city, and says 
he “must insist upon the carrying out of 
this.”” He adds, “I am the more insistent 
in this particular because recent instructions 
from my home Government contemplate this 
course.” Aguinaldo had already. given proof 
of his good faith by allowing the water sup- 
ply to be resumed, and his long letter of the 
27th, which closes the correspondence, is 
dignified and conciliatory, and bears the 
marks of sincere conviction that he is in 
the right. 

It is pitiful to be forced to the conclusion 
that the outline thus drawn will be that 
which history will confirm. The conscience 
of our people has groaned over the story 
of our dealings with the red Indians, in 
which the ablest and most experienced of 
our soldiers have borne concurrent testi- 
mony that their wars were uniformly pro- 
voked by exasperating wrongs. Another war 
is probably near its close, another chapter 
is added to a humiliating tale of incapacity 
to deal with weaker tribes of men. What 
has been done is now past praying for; but 
ought we not to enter upon the duty of 
giving to the Filipinos an opportunity of 
free development and real’ self-govern- 
iment, with a clear consciousness of the 
utter unwisdom of our dealings with them 
hitherto? 
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In ‘A Confident To-morrow’ Mr. Matthews 
brings a young gentleman from Kansas to 
New York, armed for conquering fortune 
with a novel in manuscript.- This Mr. Sar- 
tain is not imprudent, for he has secured in 
advance a salaried position in a publishing 
house, thus providing against hunger and 
heartrendings while his novel is circulat- 
ing among the “readers.’’ His career is 
not meant to resemble that of a rocket. 
He has enough ability to get on, and even 
that modest provision is not ostentatiously 
displayed. He temperately treads the mid- 
dle way. The worst thing he does is to 
answer an invitation on a postal-card, and 
the best to fall in love with a pretty girl 
of excellent character. He has an un- 
conquerable shyness, which diminishes his 
conversational efficiency and also deprives 


Charles Scribner’s 


-him of distinction as the personage of a 


longish novel. 

But Mr. Matthews’s design is not so much 
to paint individuals ‘as to compose a cha- 
racteristic’ New York group, and present 
through them some aspects of the city’s life. 
Thus he introduces Mr. Sartain at once into 
the home of a_ successful novelist, as- 
sociating him intimately with art and let- 
ters. Mr. Vivian’s home is the scene of 
Mr. Sartain’s social experiences, and these 
are quite within the range of common 
He is uniformly dull at five- 
o’clock teas, and at first a little awkward 
at dinner. The object of particularizing the 
menu of the Vivians’ Thanksgiving dinner 
we confess escapes us; a generalization 
about this feast which opened Sartain’s eyes 
to observe the beauty of ‘simplicity and 
luxury,’’ would seem to us sufficient. A 
jaded eye might have questioned the per- 
fect taste of ‘‘a mould of fancy ice cream, 
representing a hen sitting upon a nest of 
spun sugar,” but the feeling for gastronomy 
and esthetics is otherwise so fine that it is 
perhaps finical to challenge the hen. The 
chapters descriptive of Sartain’s venture in 
the editing of a weekly magazine give a 
side of life not familiar to the public, and 
one with which the author is most compe- 
tent to deal adequately. Mr. Matthews 
rather insists on the modernity of the per- 
sons who surround Sartain—a quality which 
hardly needs emphasis, since they are 
mostly young and could not very well help 
being modern. Mr. Matthews encourages 
the cheerful sentiment that there is fo time 
like one’s own time, but, to reflective per- 
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sons who look before and after, this par- 
ticular work is not convincing. We all 
know something of our own time superfi- 
cially, but its meaning, its heart, what it 
stands for in human history, is perhaps 
more deeply hidden from the general than 
that of times seen in perspective. It is for 
persons of intuition and acute perception to 
penetrate and explain our own mystery, and 
we feel that if Mr. Matthews had gone deep- 
er for proof of validity of his pleasant as- 
sumption, he might more completely have 
brought us all over to a state of blissful 
content with ourselves. 


Several popular and not altogether ar- 
bitrary prejudices are dispelled in ‘The 
Etchingham Letters.’ Almost every one 
shirks fiction in epistolary form, feeling 
that narrative will not be sustained and 
that characterization will be reduced to 
description. One cannot easily become in- 
terested in affairs to which attention is in- 
vited so obviously at second hand. Distaste 
for works of imagination written in col- 
laboration is, with less reason, almost as 
pronounced. That two minds will not work 
as one is a foregone conclusion, and, with 
unity~as the desideratum, one rejects the 
comfort of the:thought that there are many 
ways in which two minds work better than 
one. Perhaps the authors of ‘The Etching- 
ham Letters’ were not much concerned 
about public approval, and have uncon- 
sciously succeeded in those directions where 
failure seemed fcredoomed. At all events, 
in the correspondence between Sir Richard 
Etchingham and his sister a domestic dra- 
ma is carried along smoothly, and the cha- 
racterization is extremely lively. They are 
ideal collaborators, because they are bound 
together by affection, by perfect under- 
standing, and by congenial tastes. Their 
intellectual curiosities and interests are 
keen and comprehensive, and the ironical 
humor which runs through their confidential 
discussion of the rest of the family and 
their intimates is similarly happy, savored 
with a subtle distinction of sex. To speak 
of the little book justly would be to-praise 
it unstintedly, and that praise may, be 
comprehended in the comment that it is 
one of those infrequent contributions to 
“light literature’? which are delightfully 
light and unquestionably literature. 

‘Parson Kelly’ is another example of suc- 
cessful collaboration; also a _ good tale, 
swaggering somewhat saucily, yet with ex- 
cellent credentials, into the exclusive com- 
pany of refined letters. Among the pleasant 
paths long trod by Mr. Lang for the enter- 
tainment of the public, none is more emphati- 
cally his own than are those leading up to 
and away from and round about the expul- 
sion of the Stuarts. For Jacobite plots and 
plotters he has the scent of the hound for 
the hare, though he does not always pursue 
with the intention of destroying. Mr. Ma- 
son's graceful reproduction of an eighteenth- 
century literary manner has quite recently 
attracted notice in a tale entitled ‘The 
Watchers’; so to narrate the fortunes of gen- 
tlemen who answered to almost any name 
except their family one, who crossed the 
Channel to and fro without passports, pre- 
ferring the night to the day, who had no de- 
fined occupation and no visible means of 
support, all about the year 1720, it would 
be hard to find persons better fitted than Mr. 
Lang and Mr. Mason. Being Irishmen, Par- 
son Kelly and Nicholas Wogan show more 
zeal and fervor than discretion in the ser- 





vice of their king, and the parson’s heart 
so often controls his head that Wogan is 
kept very busy retrieving his friend’s er- 
rors by use both of his wits and his 
sword. They are more heroes of drawing- 
room intrigue than of out-door adventure, 
and conduct their important business with 
great elegance and gallantry, conspicuous 
figures moving in a charmed circle of satin 
petticoats and link boys, lace ruffles and ready 
rapiers. Lady Oxford (whose proceedings 
are not historical) is a fascinating great 
lady, wicked but not weak, and with the 
courage and wit to hold her own against the 
dreadful tongue of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. Without any private honor, with- 
out even good repute, power was still possi- 
ble to great ladies in the gay society of that 
cynical age, but none so high-placed, so su- 
preme, as to survive the breath of ridicule. 
When Lady Oxford knows that her world 
is just going to laugh at her, the nerve with 
which she challenges that laugh, the effron- 
tery, the tact, the unscrupulousness are 
magnificent. It would have been better art, 
we think, if not better morals, to have left 
her here, saved for the moment by her own 
daring and the parson’s delicate honor. 
The last chapter is only a tag, a sop for 
those who crave definite endings, and espe- 
cially a tribute to that sentiment, so illogi- 
cal yet so common to imperfect humanity, 
that glows virtuously on beholding the 
degradation of the sinner who has enjoyed 
a long run of prosperity. 

Mr. Kipling has never appeared to less 
advantage than in ‘Stalky & Co.’ Unless 
they are ingenious and funny, the pranks 
of schoolboys do not make interesting 
reading for mature people, and a little 
even of the frolic spirit goes a long way. 
For youngsters the pranks of such boys as 
Stalky & Co. make very bad reading. Boys 
are sometimes mischievous, impudent, and 
unruly to a degree that invites repression, 
and we have never known one so devoid of 
these qualities that it could be necessary 
to encourage their growth by providing him 
with printed models. ‘Stalky & Co.’ may 
have grown up to become the modest heroes 
described in the last chapter of their his- 
tory; but when writing that, if Mr. Kip- 
ling kept in mind half of what goes be- 
fore, we think he forgot that the wisdom of 
experience has been concentrated in a 
proverb, ‘‘The boy is father of the man.” 

The lady who, assuming the name ‘Zack,’ 
proclaimed her depressing views of life a 
year or so ago in a volume of short stories, 
appears in the meantime to have sunk into 
deep despair. ‘On Trial’ is a most dis- 
couraging work. The study of ignoble char- 
acter, the representation of pits which a 
congenital liar and coward may dig for 
himself, and the process by which he in- 
volves in his ignominy the confiding and 
innocent, are not cheerful themes for fiction, 
but they are legitimate. When presented im- 
personally, objectively, in the Greek dramat- 
ic fashion, an elevating, exciting impression 
of great tragic force can hardly fail to be 
conveyed. From contemplation of the spec- 
tacle we spontaneously appreciate its awful- 
ness, even hopelessness. But this method 
of standing aloof from your subject, putting 
trust for its life chiefly in its intrinsic 
vitality, is not Zack’s method. To the 
moral cowardice of Dan Pigott, the gen- 
erous weakness of Phabe, the crude vil- 
lany of Silas Trustgore, she deliberately 
adds her own very emotional nature and 








very excitable style. Her personality so 
infects her people that at last the thought- 
ful reader comes to disbelieve in Dan and 
Pheebe, to discredit the incidents, and to 
resent having had his feelings harassed and 
his intelligence imposed on. Such fiction 
as ‘On Trial’ is neither useful nor beautiful, 
but it has a sort of idealism 
which is at once responded to by sentiment- 
al, emotional readers, and thus gets a repu- 
tation for truth to life, 
skill, which is not deserved 
The South Sea tales and sketches in Mr 
Louis Becke’s volume entitled ‘Ridan the 
Devil’ are as entertaining and even instruc 
tive as are his earlier pictures of similar 
scenes and people. Like Mr. Kipling, he is 
great in the art of the single, vivid, com 
plete impression. He characterizes with a 
phrase, and by a single incident throws a 
search-light on the history of a fairly long 


hysterica! 


even for literary 


life. He is very quick, very sure, always 
interesting, and sometimes surprisingly 
funny. “Bilger of Sydney” and “Denison” 


enjoying his berth ashore are not figures for 
refined comedy, but any one who takes a tole. 
rant view of human nature may easily laugh 
with them till he cries. All the work, in- 
deed, is excellent, and that in spite of oda 
grammar uncouth phrases which we 
take to be the popular grammar and expres- 
sion of Australia and the South Seas. 


and 


The infinite scope and variety of our fic- 
tion are immediately striking when one 
takes up Mr. Maurice Hewlett after Mr 
Louis Becke. Extremes of natural ability, of 
education, of outlook common 
ground. Mr. Becke is the man of action and 
observation in fiction, and Mr. the 
man of letters and contemplation. They come 
together in admiration for the exceptional 
and fine qualities of human nature, and in 
generous understanding of those which 
more common but less inspiring. 
modern form of ironical humor 
gay and sometimes grim, they are 
man. Mr. Hewlett’'s ‘Little Novels of Italy’ 
are tales of times when 
Art flourished greatly, 


meet on a 


Hewlett 


are 
In the very 
sometim®*s 


as one 


murder 
when life had 
but a precarious tenure, yet ran its course 
gayly morals He has a 
wealth of knowledge of those times and a 
diction of wonderful 
that one sees and outward 
garment than the inward substance. The 
identification of the author with his period {ts 
particularly interesting. The Middle Agea, 
or rather the picturesque and sensuous as 
pects of the Middle Ages, have almost extin- 
guished the modern. Mr. Hewlett appears not 
as one who trod the austere way of Dante or 
Savonarola, but as an accomplished 
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fluency 
feels 


color, 80 


aSsO0- 
ciate of Boccaccio’s merry company 

The tales in the volume ‘The 
Powers at Play’ are all readable, but none 
is more than that. The Powers play in 
somewhat perfunctory fashion, and, to 
cape being fatigued by the spectacle 
must always go 
most amusing incident is 
Fish-warden of Madrid,’ and the 
teresting idea in “Jepson’s Third Adje« 
tive.”’ ‘In the opening tale the vaciliating 
young doctor is kept up to “His Word of 
Honor’ by an accident. Morally, be ap- 
pears to be about as insecure as if he had 
broken his pledge. Technically, the 
have the assurance of a practised hand 

The stories included under the title ‘A 
Silent Singer’ have very little technical me- 
rit, but, on the other hand, much sympathy 
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with life, especially with life that for one 
reason or another has not been prosperous 
or very happy. It is difficult to read the 
book without mental reference to the au- 
thor’s fame as an actress, and it is al- 
most impossible not to feel that, had she 
chosen letters, she would have been equal- 
ly famous as a writer. Besides sympathy, 
she has a clear vision, both for character 
and for causes, and, in spite of a leaning 
towards the sentimental view, she holds 
her emotions pretty well in hand. We have 
many better writers than Clara Morris, but 
few of them have written better tales. 





A Century of Science, and Other Essays. By 
John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1899. 8vo, pp. 477. 


Agreeable and profitable reading is assured 
in any book by Mr. Fiske. The fourteen es- 
says composing this latest volume may not 
make quite so stimulating a draught as 
some of his other writings, but what they 
lack in this they make up in their sparkling 
flow of information and refreshing good 
sense. The longest and, perhaps, the most 
interesting, is a eulogy of the historian 
Parkman, exhibiting the impressive picture 
of his life and labors. The two next in order 
of length are, with one exception, the slen- 
derest in matter. One of these, an account of 
“Some Cranks and their Crotchets,’’ makes 
one laugh a little, but the most irresistible 
things in it are quoted from De Morgan’s 
incomparable ‘Budget of Paradoxes.’ The 
other is a refutation, neat as a proposition 
in Euclid, of the theory that Bacon wrote 
Shakspere. It is only a pity that the object 
of attack does not offer sufficient resistance 
to allow of much strength being put forth 
against it. Less courteous is a brief inses- 
sion upon the Rev. Joseph Cook. Three of 
the remaining essays deal largely with the 
author’s reminiscences. In an account of 
“Cambridge as a Village and asa City,” it is 
the ancient history that is the most curious. 
There is little about the aspect of the modern 
village before its incorporation in 1846, since 
Mr. Fiske did not see it until fourteen 
years after that event, when its sweet child- 
ish ruralness had given place to an ungrace- 
ful hobbledehoy suburbanity. There are 
two obituary notices of the author’s friends, 
Edward Augustus Freeman and Edward L. 
Youmans, the latter of autobiographical, as 
well as other, interest. In a discussion of 
the arbitration treaty we note that as lately 
as 1897 Mr. Fiske dreamed that our proud 
and successful rejection of a standing army 
might stand as an example that Europe 
must, in course of time, emulate. So it is 
that each step toward knowledge of our- 
selves consists in the dissipation’ of some 
illusion, 

The author evidently attaches considerable 
importance to his paper on ‘‘The Part Played 
by Infancy in the Evolution of Man,’’ and 
in his intimate dedicatory epistle to Prof. 
Thomas Sergeant Perry he properly reclaims 
for himself the title to the authorship of the 
theory that the prolongpd period of infancy 
of men is the cause of the persisténce of 
family relations and so of human society. 
The objection that man’s infancy is not, in 
fact, particularly prolonged seems never to 
have received from Mr. Fiske an adequate 
reply. 

An essay on “The Scope and Purport of 
Evolution” is a protest against the assump- 
tion that that doctrine is unfavorable to be- 





lief in immortality and in God. Here Mr. 
Fiske is not at his best. Instead of first 
endeavoring fully and fairly to state wherein 
lies the persuasiveness of the line of thought 
against which he argues, but which has 
deeply impressed a good half of the thinking 
men of our generation, he pitches upon a 
vague and shambling sentence of a German 
professor, as if showing inexactitude in that 
could serve to prove there was no justice in 
the thought behind that awkward mouth- 
piece. Moreover, instead of considering the 
natural tendencies of evolutionary philoso- 
phy, as such, he limits himself to Spencer’s 
special doctrine, which makes the principle 
of the conservation of energy the root of 
all the phenomena of the universe. Now 
what this results in is a virtual splitting of 
the universe into two uninteracting depart- 
ments of matter and of mind, and such a 
breach of continuity cannot satisfy men 
long, since it ignores the requirements of 
the logic of this kind of reasoning. 

The strongest of the papers is that which 
gives its title to the book. This is intended 
to show that the nineteenth century has 
been intellectually the greatest of all ages, 
that the idea of evolution is the greatest 
product of this greatest age, and that Her- 
bert Spencer is the greatest exponent of this 
greatest of ideas. Most readers will be ready 
enough to agree that the trick of inquir- 
ing concerning each generic phenomenon 
how it came about or could have come 
about, is, on the whole, the most cunning 
lesson that the nineteenth-century animal 
has learned. Many among our reading mil- 
lions innocently suppose that Herbert Spen- 
cer invented evolutionary philosophy. They 
do not realize that what probably first mag- 
netized the youthful Aristotle from a stu- 
dent of medicine into a student of the cos- 
mos was the influence of the strong current 
of evolutionary thought that had been set 
up in his environment by Democritus— 
thought that must have seemed as novel and 
as scientific to him as that of Spencer first 
seemed to the youthful Fiske, albeit there 
is reason to suspect that it was even then 
ancient lore. 

Aristotle, by the way, though he always 
retained a high opinion of Democritus, did 
not persist in such unparalleled devotion 
and faith of discipleship as Fiske retains 
for Spencer. Some of Mr. Fiske’s readers, 


however, while willing to accord a good mea- 


sure of applause to Spencer’s early discern- 
ment of how much slow growth might bring 
about, will nevertheless remark two cir- 
cumstances which will limit their admira- 
tion of him. The first is, that his ‘Psycholo- 
gy’ and ‘First Principles’ were not the ear- 
liest expressions of evolutionary philosophy, 
nor even of evolutionary philosophy of a 
quasi-scientific cast, for the nebular hypo- 
thesis, which to any thinking man carries 
along with it a general doctrine of biologi- 
cal evolution, was given to the world by 
Kant in the year 1755. The second circum- 
stance is, that Spencer is really not an evo- 
lutionist of a thorough-going kind, since he 
explicitly proclaims that, in his opinion, 
evolution is only one of two alternating pro- 
cesses, evolution and dissolution (the yéveos 
and @op4 of Democritus), which he places 
on a par, while he further makes both those 
processes alike mere consequences of an 
eternal law that never came about at all, 
the “law of the persistence of force’; and 
against any attempt to drive investigation 
into the origin of that, he sets up a warn- 





ing notice of no thoroughfare. That Spen- 
cer saw and felt some truths before almost 
anybody else, nobody can deny; but how 
far his writings have really influenced the 
deeper thinkers of the century, which seems 
to be the true point in question, is some- 
thing Mr. Fiske still leaves in doubt. One 
brilliant disciple the Synthetic Philosophy 
can boast; but, after him, we can call to 
mind only men whom it were flattery to call 
mediocrities in philosophy. In short, the 
nineteenth century has brought us all to 
agree that nearly everything is to be ac- 
counted for by evolution; but the question 
as to how evolution is itself to be accounted 
for, or what rank it is to take among the 
uniformities of nature or the categories of 
philosophy, looks to-day less like finding a 
speedy settlement than it did soon after the 
publication of the ‘Origin of Species.’ 





Point and Pillow Lace: A Short Account of 
Various Kinds, Ancient and Modern, and 
How to Recognize Them. By A. M. §S. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Embroidery and Lace: Their Manufacture and 
History. By Ernest Lefébure. Translated 
and enlarged with Notes by Alan S. Cole. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 


Embroidery; or, The Craft of the Needle. 
By W. G. Paulson Townsend. New York: 
Truslove, Hanson & Comba. 1899. 


The compiler of ‘Point and Pillow Lace’ 
has very efficiently grappled with the task 
she set herself, and has produced a valuable 
guide to lovers of lace, excellently well il- 
lustrated by magnified photographs of each 
particular kind and of all details connected 
with her subject. A. M. S. was incited to 
undertake this manual by the extreme dif- 
ficulty of identifying any particular piece 
in the more exhaustive ‘History of Lace’ of 
Mrs. Palliser and other well-known experts, 
to whose studies she acknowledges her ob- 
ligation in the production of this work. 

The earliest pictorial record of lace is 
supposed to be in a picture of Quentin Mat- 
sys in the Church of St. Peter at Louvain 
of 1495. In England lace seems not to have 
come into use on frills and ruffs before 
Queen Blizabeth’s reign. In the portraits 
of Mary Tudor in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery we note plain embroidered linen cuffs, 
while in the adjoining picture just after her 
time lace edging is used. It is in the work 
of the old masters that the history of lace 
is to be studied. It cannot be traced to 
more than three hundred years before our 
own time, and its production in France 
flagged considerably after the Revolution, 
during the period when simplicity in dress 
became the order of the day. The art of 
fine lace-making is again reviving in 
France, as also in Italy, where, through the 
efforts of the late Countess Marcello and 
the immediate patronage of Queen Marga- 
ret, Burano has a lace manufactory exactly 
following in its ancient traditions, and rose 
point is produced in Venice almost as fine 
as in ancient times. Besides the lace- 
workers in Venice, A. M. S. seems unaware 
that in Romagna the Countess Pasolini has 
also revived the industry on her estates for 
the advantage of the young peasant girls, 
who thus add to their slender dowries by 
making rose point and coarser laces when 
not occupied in field labor; and the Coun- 
tess Brazza in Lombardy has even more 
hands occupied with this delicate work. 

The great lace-making centres were Ve- 
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nice, Brussels, and Alencon. Although each 
had distinctive 
sign and production, fashion often control- 
led the demand for certain kinds of lace to 
such an extent that it 
even for an adept, to judge certain 
mens. that Span- 
ish point and the so-called Greek lace and 
Point de Raguse are all of Venetian prove- 
nance, just as Point d’Angleterre is essen- 
tially from 
Name. Venetian lace-workers 
Alencon by Colbert under Louis XIV. taught 
their art in France with splendid 
since in time the French surpassed the skill 
of their masters, and for a century the lace 
produced at Alencon was by royal decree 
called Point de France. We have not space 
to follow our authoress through her 
from medieval drawn work or punto tirato 
to the humble machine-made of Not- 
tingham. Her book will be useful especial- 
ly to collectors who need knowledge and ad- 
vice in the purchase of examples of the art 


methods and styles of de- 


is not always easy, 
speci- 


Our authoress assures us 


Brussels, notwithstanding its 


brought to 


results, 


series 


lace 


We have a cheaper and revised editi of 
Ernest Lefébure’s interesting history of 
‘Embroidery and Lace,’ in which he demon- 
strates the important part woman’s work 

i's his 


has taken in decoration in the world’s 


tory, in the hope of inciting the new woman 
todevoteher energies to these humbler walks 


of art. The additions include a more com 
plete list and illustrations of different kinds 
of Irish lace, a further illustration of Greek 
embroidery (p. 46), and several emendations 
of the text. We observe, however, in a foot- 
note (p. 246), for which Mr. Cole is respon- 


sible, that Ragusa isdescribed as having been 
“one of the principal Adriatic poris belong- 
ing to the Venetian Republic.”’ The Republic 
of Ragusa was always independent of Venic 

‘Al 


whiie open to Venetian trade and influence 
Its independence was terminated by French 
occupation under a treaty in the Napoleoni 
wars. The illustrations which profusely in- 


tersperse the text, though poor in execution, 
are very useful, and well chosen tq give 
idea of the historic pieces of embroidery de- 
scribed. 


an 


Mr. Townsend’s little manual, with a pre- 
face Walter 
practical guide to students of 
art of embroidery. It 
well as of the diversity 
abounds in examples of 
broidery, from ancient 
own. The illustrations 
of a cheap character, which falsify the va- 


by Crane, is ir 
be 


design as 


the 
treats of 
methods, and 


kinds 
down 


of 
all 


imes 


of em- 


to our 
are, unfortunately, 
lues of the colors represented, and there- 
fore fail to be as instructive as they should. 


The diagrams of stitches at the end are 
very intelligible, and will be found useful 
to beginners. Our author says but little 


that is really of practical use as to design; 
he justly warns his readers to avoid certain 
well-known pitfalls, 
flowers in a naturalistic 
light and shade; he what line 

nature should be studied by. seeking to ex- 
press the characteristics of the plant, flow- 
er, or fruit designed, its growth, the way 
the leaves spring from the stem, its buds in 
different stages of development. He in- 
sists on being truthful to facts, but on their 


such as representing 


ny 
ng 


manner and forci 


advises on 


being treated decoratively. His views are 
unquestionably correct, and he seems to 
have sought them at excellent sources, 


judging by the list of books he quotes as 
having helped him for this work. The diffi- 
culty of producing a good design remains, 
however, unsolved, and the examples of 





modern work among the illustrations show 
how very far we are from understanding 
decoration, and how in less enlighten 
times, before so much was thought and 
written on art problems, personal ¢ ‘ ! 
the natural desire to embellish obj of 
daily life prod i far more ctiv 
result. The panel of Pon 1, which serve 
as frontisni designed by Sir Edwa 
Burne-Jones and William Morris and ver 
inadequately represented her is the oniy 
remarkable modern piece of work in the 
volume. We have always understood that 
the Royal School of Art Needlework ex 
celled rather l exe Lik of work than 
in its z 
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ed book complains of Walt Whitman (p. 363) 
that ‘He is like a little second-hand ec tr 
shop that calls itself the ‘World's Bargair 
Store’ and has the earth f its sis It 
evidently doe not occur to ber that this 
descriptio not wholly inappropriate to 
her own | the comprehe ve f 
whose title is curiously in et t with 
the mediocrity of its execution would 
perhay be arce worth ving ere it 
not that it illustrates a serious peril of our 
widespread public-school system, namely 
the const: multiplication of xt-books 
proceeding fre teachers who are them- 
selve ot crt i 1 untrained mi This 
book, wl i i sample of many, is honest 
sincere, co gzeou but it is on the « 
hand imn ] unequal, and go ittl 
behind tl ord ry | es of daily know- 
ledge ; 

It ha und me little revisic 
nd makes 1 ikes which any common « 
cyclopedia ould have corrected—as, for 
instance, where it repeatedly spells Charl 


Brockden Brown's family name Browne (pp 


13, 17, 18, 138, 383), or says of James Rus- 
sell Lowell that ‘“‘The city of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, was named after one of his ances- 
tors, and another was the founder of the 
Lowell Institute joston’’ (p. 312), although 
as a matter of fact it was his uncle whose 
name was given to the city, and _ hi 
cousin who founded the Institute; the 
former event occurring when Lowell was a 
baby and the other after he had left col- 
lege. So the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University would have shown the 


writer that Jones Very, the poet, was never 
tutor the 
in the college itself: 


Greek at Harvard 


in 


School, but 


Divinity 
nor did he 
ever study theology in that schocl (p. 127). 


So her severest charges against Margaret 
Fuller (p. 139), that she did not recognize 
Wordsworth as a ‘“‘new star,’ and that she 
“left no memorable word’ about Goethe, 
are easily disposed of by her own published 
letter (Memoirs i., 167), in which she says 


of Wordsworth, 1836, “I find my insight of 


this sublime poet perpetually deepening,”’ 
and that passage in which Prof. Hedge, 
then unquestionably the best German 


scholar in America, says of her critique on 


Goethe, “As far as it goes, it is one of the 
best criticisms extant of Goethe” (Memoirs 
i., 96). 

These misstatements more serious 
than the misspelling of a man’s name, and 
in regard to Charles Brockden Brown him- 
self a little more knowledge of the literary 
history of the period would have shown the 
author that his novels, while still hampered 
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sonably large, and in its printed form is To all beginners and all experts who are 
ecessible in numerous works. Some of | to ask these questions, Prof. Bailey’s book 
our very latest text-books are filled with | is a convenient aid. But it is more than 
these answers stated in a charming | this: it is filled with a great amount of wise 
vay. Profs. Atkinson, Barnes, Coulter, | advice as to the gardens and museums, 
ind a good many others in our country | private and public, and especially the her- 
have restated the answers in attractive | baria, the most useful of all. The range of 
orm, and numerous local clubs are search- | collecting is very wide, comprising every- 
ing in a quiet manner for wider information | thing from fossils to seaweeds. Many of 
by putting all the questions more specifical- | our readers have doubtless fallen in with 
iy in “‘some little field or wood.”’ some of Prof. Bailey's occasional poems, 





and have noted their good taste and high 
literary excellence. Good taste and literary 
excellence characterize the present volume 
of prose. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. x sestora st. Strand 


NEW YORK 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
ADAMS. Nature Studies in Berkshire 


By John Coleman Adams. With 16 illustrations in photogravure by Ar 
thur Scott. Large 8vo, $4.50. 

BOISSIER. Roman Africa 
Arche logical Walks in Algiers ani Tunis. 
Gocsed English version by Arabella Ward. 

BRUCE. Alaska: Its History and Resources, Gold Fields, 
Routes, and Scenery. By Miner Bruce. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. With maps and illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 

CHAMPNEY. Romance of the Feudal Chateaux. By Eliza- 
beth W. ee. With 40 photogravure and other illustrations. 
Large 8vo, $3.50. 

DANA. The Wider View 
A Search for Truth. Collected and edited by John Monroe Dana. 
gilt top, $1.50. 

Famous Homes of Great Britain and their Stories 
Edited by A. H. Malan. With nearly 200 illustrations. Royal &vo, $7.50, 

HARLAND. Literary Hearthstones 
Studies of the Home Life of Certain Writers and Thinkers. 
Harland. Twovols. Fully illustrated. 16mo, each, $1.50. 

1—Charlotte Bronte. 2—William Cowper. 

HARLAND. [lore Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories. 
By Marion Harland. With 87 illustrations. Svo, $3.00. 

HITCHCOCK. Two Women in the Klondike 
The Story of a Journey to the Gold-Fields of Alaska. By Mary E. Hitch- 
cock. With over 100 illustrations from photographs. 8vo, $3.00. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters 
Ry Elbert Hubbard. 24 illustrations, I6mo, $1.75. 

NEWMAN. A Study of Wagner 
By Ernest Newman. 8vo, net $3.75. 

NEUFELD. A Prisoner of the Khaleefa 
Twelve Years’ Captivity at Omdurman. By Charles Neufeld 
with 36 photographs. Second edition. 8vo, net $4.00. 

Representative Essays 
New edition, with portraits 8vo, $2.25. 

SHOESMAKER. Quaint Corners of Ancient Empires 
Southern India, Burma, and Manila. By Michael Myers Shoemaker. 
Fully illustrated, 8vo, $2.25. 

WILSON. Bluebeard 


A Contribution to History and Folk-lore. 


By Gaston Boissier. Au- 
With 4 maps. Large 12mo, 


16mo, 


By Marion 


Illustrated 


Being the History of Gilles de 


Retz of Brittany, France, who was executed at Nantes in 1440 a.p. By 
Thomas Wilson. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.75. 

WILSON. Dante Interpreted 
A Brief Summary of the Life, Times, and Character of Dante. By 
Epiphanius Wilson. 16mo, $1.50. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

BLOK. A History of the People of the Netherlands. By 
Petrus Johannes Blok. Translated by Ruth Putnam. Part II.—The 
Gradual Centralization of Power, and the Burgundian Period. 8vo, with 
maps, $2.50. 

BORROW. The Life of George Borrow 
The Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George Borrow, 1803-1881. By 


William I. Knapp. Two vols , Svo, net $6 00, 
BROWNING, Poet and Man. A Survey 


By Elisabeth Luther Cary. With 25 photogravure illustrations and some 
text illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.75. 
CROMWELL. Oliver Cromwell : 
Narrative of His Life, with Extracts from His Letters and Speeches. By 
Samuel Harden Church, Litt D., A.M. Commemoration Edition. With 18 
illustrations in photogravure. 8vo, net $6.00. 

GASQUET. 


By Francis Aidan Gasquet. 8vo, net $3.50. 


GLADSTONE. The Life of William Ewart Gladstone 


Edited by Sir Wemyss Reid. 2 vols. Over 200 illustrations. vo, $4.50. 


Heroes of the Reformation 
Edited ov Samuel Macauley Jackson. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, 
each $1.50, 
3—Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, the Humanist in the Service of 
the Reformation. | Ephraim Emerton, Ph D., Winn Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History, Harvard University. 

Historic Towns of the [liddle States 
Edited He! Lyman P. Powell. With introduction by Dr. Albert Shaw. 
With 135 illustrations. 8vo, $3.50. 

Nations, The Story of the 
New issues. Fully illustrated Large i2mo, each $1.50. 

3—The West Indies. By Amos Kidder Fiske. 
4 and 55—The People of England in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Justin McCarthy. Two vols. 
56—Austria. By Sidney Whitman. 
57—China. By Robert K. Douglas. 

ROPES. The Story of the Civil War 
A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between 
1861 and 1865. By John Codman Ropes. Part I1.—The Campaigas of 
1862. With13 maps. vo, $2.50. 

Rupert, Prince Palatine 
By Eva Scott. With portraits. 8vo, net $3.50. 


THOMAS, Roman Life Under the Cesars 
By Emile Thomas. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.75. 


A History Comprising a |; 


The Eve of the Reformation in Great Britain. | 


ART AND GENERAL SCIENCE 
BAKER. Monopolies and the People 


With new chapters reviewing the progress made during the last decade 
toward the death of competition. By Charles W. Baker. Second edition, 
revised, 12mo, $1.50 


BIRRELL. Seven Lectures on the Law and History of 
Copyright in Books. By Augustine Birrell. 12mo, net $1 2. 


CRAGIN. Our Insect Friends and Foes 
How to Collect, Preserve, and Study Them. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.75. 


DALTON. How to Swim 


A Practical Treatise upon the Art of Natation. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.00 


DAVIS. Ornamental Shrubs 
For Garden, Lawn, and Park Planting By Lucius D. Davis. Fully illus 
trated. &vo, $3.50 


DRESSER. [lethods and Problems of Spiritual Healing 


By Horatio W. Dresser. 12mo, $1.00. 


HOLLAND. Liberty in the 19th Century 


By Frederic May Holland. 8vo, $1.75. 


HUTTON. 
Old and New. 
Svo, $1.00. 


LEE. Principles of Public Speaking 
Comprising the Technique of Articulation, Phrasing, ny ory the Cure 
of Vocal Defects; the Elements of Gesture; a Complete Guide in Public 
Reading. By Guy Carleton Lee. vo, $1.75. 


PORTER. Industrial Cuba 
Being a Study of Present Commercial and Industrial Conditions. By 
Robert P. Porter. With 59 illustrations. &vo, $3.50. 


By Belle 8S. Cragin, A.M 


By Captain Davis Dalton 


Darwinism and Lamarckism 
Four Lectures by Frederick Wollaston Hutton, F_R.S 


RAYSIOND. Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. By George Lansing Raymond 
Iliustrated. Svo, $2.50. ’ 


SAVAGE. Life Beyond Death. 
A Review of the Growth and Changes of Belief on the Subject 
J. Savage, D.D. Second edition. Svo, $1.5) 


The Science Series 
Illustrated. 8vo, each $2.00. 


5—Volcanoes: By T G Bonney, University College, London 

6—Bacteria: Especially as they are relate | to the economy of nature, 
to industrial processes, and to the public health By George Newman 
With 24 micro-photographs of actu 4l organism: ani over 70 other illustra 
tions. 


WOOLF. Sketches of Lowly Life in a Great City. By M. 


A. Woolf. Edited by Joseph Henius. Over 150 illustrations. Oblong, 4to 


$2.00. 
FICTION 


ALLEN. Miss Cayley’s Adventures 
By Grant Allen. Fully illustrated, $1.50 
DRURY. Bearers of the Burden 


Being Stories of Land and Sea. By Major W. P. 
12mo, $1.00 


FULLER. Peak and Prairie 


By Minot 


Drury, Royal Marines. 





From a Colorado Sketch-Book. By Anna Fuller. New edition, with 16 
| illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 
GREEN. Agatha Webb 
By Anna Katharine Green. 16mo, $1.25. 
HAMP. The Treasure of Mushroom Rock 
A Story of Prospecting inthe Rocky Mountains. By Sidford F. Hamp. 


Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.5. 


Hudson Library, The 
Issued bi-month!y. Registered as second-class matter. 
No. 34—The Wheel of God. Ky George Egerton. i6mo, $1; paper, Sic 
No. 3g—John Marmaduke. By Samuel Harden Church. New, 
cheaper edition, 16mo, cloth, $1 25; paper, 50 cts. 
0. 36—Hannah Thurston. A Story of American Life. 
Taylor. 16mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cts 
No. aq-yes Yarns. By J. 8. Wood 
No. 3 


By Rayard 


lilustrated. 1!2mo, $1.% 


-The Untold Half. By * Alien.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper. 
50 cents 
No. 39—Rosalba. The Story of Her Development. By Olive Pratt 
Rayner (Grant Allen). 16mo, $1.00; paper, 3) cts 


No. 40--Dr. eley’s Discovery. By Richard Slee and Cornelia 
Atwood Pratt. 16mo, $1.00; paper, 30 eta. 


PHILLPOTTS. Children of the Mist 
By Eden Phillpotts. 15th impression. 1!2mo, $1.50. 


POST. Smith Brunt, U. S. N. 
By Waldron K. Post. 12mo, $1.50. 

RAGOZIN. Frithjof, the Viking of Norway, and Roland, the 
Paladin of France. By Zenaide A Ragozin. Illustrated. “vo, $1.0 


REED. Love-Letters of a Musician 








By Myrtle Reed. vo, $1.75. 
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NOTICE. 


NEW-YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


JOHN A. McCALL, = = = PRESIDENT. 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 





The Oldest and Largest International Life Insurance Company in the World 
A Mutual Company, WITHOUT CAPITAL STOCK, having a Membership of 


FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POLICY-HOLDERS, 


Who ARE the Company, who OWN the Company, and who ALONE 
receive the PROFITS of the Company. : 








This Company, HAVING CLOSED ITS BOOKS TO-DAY for the year 1899, 
announces that during the year it has ISSUED, and RECEIVED 
the premiums on, 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND NEW POLICIES, 


Aggregating 


Two Hundred and Two Million Dollars INSULIN 


THAT ITS Outstanding INSURANCE, ee Ge aoe been increased during the 


One Hundred and Sixteen Million Dollars; 


THAT ITS Total Outstanding INSURANCE, PREMIUMS PAID, exceeds 


One Billion and Sixty Million Dollars. 


New York, December 30, 1890. CHAS. C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
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